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BY THE EDITOR 


On this, Labor’s special day of the year, it is our 
Labor Day 1937 custom to review the events of the past twelve 
months to determine whether all is well with us. 

So far as numbers are concerned, despite the secession movement 
that has obstructed all Labor progress, we have added 702,940 to 
our membership in the past eleven months. This steady growth is a 
tribute to the inherent soundness of the trade union movement. The 
labor movement puts all of its policies into actual practice and tests 
their validity in the terms of gains in numbers in collective agreements, 
in better working conditions, and better living for all. As judged by 
these various measuring rods the American Federation of Labor has 
made a real contribution to national progress, and better living for all 
of us. 

The union movement functions where no governmental or less 
intimate agency could be effective—operating as it does in the essential 
relations between those who give work orders and those who carry 
out those orders in the making of commodities or the performance of 
services. In this vital relationship which in turn influences the whole 
of living which must be paid for out of income, the assurance of justice 
is of fundamental and far-reaching importance. The whole of life 
may go wrong without justice as the fountain-head. Where the union 
has functioned successfully it has developed a kind of labor common 
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law based on the standard of fair labor practices set up through col- 
lective agreements and administered by simple democratic procedures. 
Out of these negotiated labor standards of fair practices, we can de- 
velop principles of fair competition so that all business relations may 
find a fairer and more honest basis for competition in those matters 
in which competition is economically and socially desirable. 

Unions of workers affiliated to the American Federation of Labor 
have repeatedly demonstrated their ability to perform responsible 
services to their own employers as well as to contribute to the develop- 
ment of the industries to which they are attached. We have stood 
for high standards of workmanship and quality production. We have 
stood for real training for apprentices and production workers—not 
just training in processes and in speed, but in mastery of work and 
ability to make adjustments. 

The union believes that all permanent progress must be educa- 
tional in nature, so we begin our demands for the good life with the 
public school system, then equal opportunity for higher education, 
and educational opportunities throughout adult life. 

Unions teach their members not only to be good union members 
but good citizens who maintain and insist upon American principles 
of life and government. To be a good trade unionist one must be a 
good American. To be a good American has as its goal to provide 
every person with opportunity to grow to his full stature of manhood 
and live a good life. This involves opportunity for physical develop- 
ment, mental growth and in addition attainments in those distinctly 
human qualities—the ethical and the spiritual. The union believes 
that a person’s right to a good life should not be circumscribed by 
the job by which he earns a living but rather that every job should be 
so organized as to provide greater opportunities for all workers. 


First in the legislative program of the American Federation 
Housing of Labor stood the Wagner-Steagall Housing Act for the 
two-fold reason that there was a scarcity of homes for work- 
ers and a scarcity of jobs whereby workers could earn their living. 
The Wagner-Steagall Housing Law makes available to states 
and their political sub-divisions long-term financing of low rent hous- 
ing. Administration will be in the hands of the Federal Housing 
Authority in the Department of Interior appointed by the President 
who will be authorized to make loans to public housing authorities 
for slum clearance and housing projects. The financing alone is to 
come from federal sources while the development of housing projects 
will be completely decentralized. Loans or grants may be municipal 
or state housing authorities. 
The act limits Federal assistance to projects costing not more 
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than $1000 per room or $4000, exclusive of land and demolition, ex- 
cept in towns of more than 500,000 where the limits are $5000 or 
$1250 perroom. The provision that no new dwellings may be erected 
unless the same number of unsafe and unsanitary dwellings are de- 
molished was modified to deferment of this limitation or discretion in 
case of a housing shortage. 

Under this measure it may be possible to avert the housing crisis 
which would have been upon us shortly. One-third of our popula- 
tion is poorly housed. Private business has never attempted to enter 
this field and has given no thought to providing comfortable, sanitary 
and beautiful homes for our working population in cities and on farms. 

Rents are already mounting, wiping out gains in incomes and 
forcing many to look for less desirable homes or double with other 
families. Nothing could be more disastrous to national welfare than 
to undermine the comfort and wholesomeness of family life. 

In addition the initiation of larger housing programs would mean 
more jobs in the construction materials industries as well as those em- 
ployed in constructive work proper. 

The American Nation and the American workers will be the 
gainers by the enactment of the Wagner-Steagall Housing Act. 


The Supreme Court of the United States is the final 
Supreme Court force which shapes our legislation and our adminis- 
Appointment trative principles. It is the third political division 

of our National Government as prescribed in our 
Constitution. The nine men who constitute it have grave responsibility 
in interpreting a living Constitution and thereby determining future 
policies and principles to which all must conform. 

In the record of decisions made by our Supreme Court we have 
the epitome of the historical forces of the period of the decision. 
The applications of law to specific issues involves understanding all 
that flows into the specific situations and a specific philosophy as to 
what should be the goal toward which we shall move. For example, 
in the early days of our Constitution, the Judges interpreted the com- 
merce clause to prevent states from intruding upon power vested in 
Congress—for that was the period when business and political life 
was decentralized. Of later years following the trends toward na- 
tional organization of business undertakings and the need for Federal 
political leadership, judicial interpretations became mindful of the 
positive power which the commerce clause gave Congress and the far 
reaching implications of this power to regulate. Upon this clause 
Congress relies for much of its power to deal with those business mat- 
ters upon which we need national policies and regulation. Upon this 
issue the political battle has been waged furiously. 
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There were judges who held that power to regulate interstate 
commerce was restricted practically to the transportation process and 
judges who held it was a broad power to regulate and maintain the 
stream of commerce including those things that influenced it. Some 
judges looked to precedents handed down by judges of other genera- 
tions before the day of modern corporations with their immense con- 
trol over tools of production and opportunities to work, using inter- 
state commerce as an adjunct to their production needs and for dis- 
tribution of their goods over a world market. In former days power 
to regulate industry lay with the state—but today this power lies out- 
side the jurisdiction of any one state and the controlling hand must 
reach as far as the sweep of interstate commerce. Big Business sees 
the loss of special privilege in federal control and turns to the courts 
for sanctuary. 

There are judges that would restrict justice to the precedents of 
former years and there are judges who see justice as operating in 
present-day situations and appreciate how the past must be adapted 
to present-day needs. 

Because the American Federation of Labor is vitally concerned 
that opportunities for progress shall be available to all, it is of neces- 
sity deeply interested in the philosophy and the outlook of those who 
constitute the judiciary of our Government. In the interests of hu- 
man justice we have felt constrained to oppose the nomination of 
some candidates for the Federal Judiciary and to endorse others. 

At no time has our endorsement of a candidate been more un- 
qualified than in the case of Hugo Black. As a member of the United 
States Senate Mr. Black has ever been in the lead for measures to 
promote our general welfare by providing for those whose under- 
privilege held down the general level. 

As a member of that powerful tribunal, our Supreme Court— 
Labor confidently believes that Hugo Black will continue to seek justice 
in the setting of present trends and as an integral part of the general 
welfare. 


The second anniversary of the Social Security Act 
Progress Toward found substantial progress in setting up machinery 
Social Security for economic security. Within that period an un- 

employment compensation law has been enacted 
for every security; old age pension provisions have been strengthened, 
and provisions for dependent children and the blind measurably im- 
proved. When we consider the difficulties which 48 separate legisla- 
tures present to the development of national labor policies, we can 
appreciate what a real achievement this progress is. 
To state these gains in other terms, approximately 32,000,000 
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persons have applied for social security accounts entitling them to 
old age benefits; about 21,000,000 workers will be covered by unem- 
ployment compensation benefits; and approximately 2,000,000 per- 
sons in need—the aged, the blind and dependent children—are re- 
ceiving help from direct assistance provisions. 

From these figures it is obvious we have made real progress in 
setting up machinery to be available as needed. Need and distress 
are ever with us and should be relieved without the necessity for 
special action or private charity. We can no longer have the com- 
fortable belief that any person willing to work can take care of himself. 
Social justice requires that there be constantly available agencies for 
relief during the emergencies that befall one and all. We have now 
made a beginning in dealing with this problem. Our next important 
obligation is to keep watch on administration to see that the purposes 
and the spirit of social security aré possible for those who work. 
The cardinal principle in which all administrative policies should be 
rooted is that the right of workers to social justice is involved. The 
most important consideration is not conservation of funds but con- 
servation of human life possibilities. Someone recently declared that 
human life is dynamite. So it is—capable of infinite possibilities but 
readily made useless, as quickly turned to destructive ends as it may 
serve constructive possibilities. In order that administration may be 
constantly directed toward objectives of social security, providing 
economic security as the servant to that end, organized labor must 
constantly be on guard watching the basis of all decisions, supplying the 
counsel for wise decisions. 

Upon Labor itself rests heavy responsibility for we know the 
problems of work and the principles w> can safely apply to achieving 
social betterment. 

Step by step we can build the principles of human justice in the 
working world, when we accept advancement of human welfare as 
our controlling objective. 

This is the measuring rod Labor must apply to each administra- 
tive decision and reporting system to make sure that workers’ rights 
are protected. 


The organized labor movement is entirely familiar 
Independent with what is involved in forming a new union and 
Union would readily identify the customary ways in which 

Labor would go about such an undertaking. The ways 
of Labor are the ways of the poor. There is no money for printing, 
publicity and staging of the development. When organized labor 
sees all these things in connection with the launching of a new labor 
organization, it mistrusts its genuineness. The latest examples of 
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such unions originating outside of the labor movement are the so- 
called independent unions which propose to form the Independent 
Labor Federation of America. Workers must band together in self- 
defense against the dictatorship of organized labor, is their cry. 
This independent labor federation is to protect workers against 


the need of belonging to unions and paying dues. With only nominal. 


dues it proposes to supply its members with democratic representation, 
a national magazine, an information service, a legislative committee, 
mutual aid and protection. Yet all know service is conditioned by 
ability to pay- 

An organizing committee is said to be distributing pamphlets 
containing a draft constitution of the Independent Labor Federation 
of America which is ready to furnish more booklets, aid in organizing, 
draft charters to meet special needs, and furnish speakers. 

Reasons for joining the Independent Federation are as follows: 


1. To assure your legal status as a collective bargaining 
agency. 

2. To retain your independence by keeping collective bar- 
gaining under your own control. 

3. To create a responsible National Labor Organization 
which will command public respect and support. 


Obviously the old story of deceit—‘‘The voice is Jacob’s voice, 
but the hands are the hands of Esau.” 

Why should intelligent workers be expected to accept in good 
faith the proposals of an unnamed committee. Why accept a union 
prepared for them when they have the legal right to create their own, 
knowing fully every step in development and confidence of their 
genuineness. 

Obviously this is another of the devices to beguile workers into 
giving up their real heritage—their right to work out their own 
welfare. Company unions have failed—but employers still hope to 
escape collective bargaining with independent trade unions. If workers 
can be induced to accept this new project, collective bargaining will be 
deferred still longer. 

The independent union idea together with the third national 
labor organization were not born of labor experience and are not the 
recommendations of labor counsel. 
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LABOR PROBLEMS UNDER GOVERNMENT 
REGULATION’ 


GLENN A. Bowers 


limitations. This adage confronts 

me with a dilemma: Shall I be wise 
and confine my remarks to statements 
which are difficult.to refute, or ven- 
ture into the land of conjecture ex- 
posed to the deadly fire of any who 
may know all the answers? Since we 
are all much concerned over the un- 
certainties of life, I am electing the 
more hazardous course and will out- 
line within my abbreviated hour some 
of the current labor problems and the 
relation of labor legislation to them. 
The principal observations which I 
shall make may seem heresy from one 
who has worked for the greater part 
of two decades with corporate man- 
agements and business organizations. 
I present them with the belief that 
constructive analysis will contribute 
more to industrial peace than the par- 
roting of shibboleths which have be- 
come not only false, but dangerous 
to the point of economic and political 
suicide. One does not need to be 
enthusiastic over certain facts in order 
to recognize their existence. The ad- 
justment of older men to the new facts 
of labor legislation and collective bar- 
gaining may require a greater degree 
of fortitude than all will possess. The 
acceptance of them by younger men 
calls for pioneering into a new and 
uncharted field of social economics. 
While holding fast to that which is 
good, they must be ready to discard 


| f 1S a wise man who knows his own 








* Harvard Business School, Cambridge, Mass., 
June 18, 1937. 


such personal attitudes and methods 
as may be outdated. 

Today many thoughtful persons 
are deeply disturbed over the recent 
epidemic of strikes. Employers and 
workers are in armed conflict. In 
other times within our memory and 
before, large groups have been 
alarmed over impending disaster to 
our social order, to our economic sys- 
tem, or to our form of government. 
Our country was born of revolution 
and matured in civil war. We shared 
in the modern crusade to preserve 
democracy and reaped a crop of dic- 
tators who entrenched their power 
through human slaughter. 

Will the United States of America 
escape this fate and emerge from the 
riptides of world-wide emotion which 
surround us, without drenching our 
cities in blood and splitting our popu- 
lation into opposing armies? 

For one I am hopeful that we will 
come through on even keel and that 
sober leadership will prevail. But 
the danger is a real one and not to 
be laughed off as a feverish dream. 

The now rampant seeds of discon- 
tent are not new. The same general 
variety has flourished in many periods 
of American history, but the methods 
of dealing with them have differed. 
Throughout the nineteenth century 
the counter agent used by employers 
was mainly the use of strike-breakers 
and deputized armed guards. The 
State and Federal governments re- 
sponded on occasion to the call for 
property protection and the preserva- 
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tion of law and order with militia and 
the regular army. Lead and steel, 
barbed-wire entanglements, and other 
tools of war were, before 1900, the 
almost universal means of settling 
industrial civil wars. And the rebel- 
lious workers were then almost al- 
ways on the losing end. In the courts, 
furthermore, labor encountered a 
body of law better equipped for the 
protection of property rights and 
ownership than of personal rights and 
liberties under the new economy of 
mass production. 

Thus defeated in industrial battle 
and without adequate remedy in the 
courts, labor sulked and bided its time 
between occasional violent outbursts, 
through the years from the Spanish- 
American War to the World War. 

Meanwhile there have developed 
two far-reaching movements as con- 
structive counter agents to labor un- 
rest. One of these—personnel man- 
agement, with its programs for im- 
provement of working conditions and 
of employer-employee relationships— 
was full of hope and opportunity. 
Personnel management in many indus- 
tries has reduced accidents, trained 
workers, improved sanitation and 
health, lifted wages, and shortened 
hours, and has otherwise raised the 
standards of work. These activities, 
together with voluntary programs 
for insurance protection and employee 
conference, have in certain industries 
accomplished great things for the 
companies and for the workers in- 
volved. But with all of the impor- 
tant contribution and continuing value 
of personnel management, this anti- 
dote for unrest was inadequate for 
the larger task. This is true both in 
companies where it was extensively 
and wisely applied and in the vastly 
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larger number of companies where 
there was no program at all unless it 
be one of uncompromising resistance 
to change. Personnel management 
has usually operated in too small an 
orbit. It has not been sufficiently 
directed to the fundamentals of the 
labor problems. 

The second major attack upon the 
causes of social unrest is that of labor 
legislation. This is the mass approach 
as contrasted with the localized efforts 
of personnel management. Labor 
legislation is a form of social control 
of the human resources used in pro- 
duction and distribution. Labor law 
is as old as the institution of slavery. 
For thousands of years prior to the 
general abolition of slavery through- 
out the world within the past century, 
labor law was primarily intended for 
the protection of property rights. 
Since the industrial revolution in 
England and America, the law has 
been extended to provide greater 
legal equity and practical remedy 
from the court in cases where prop- 
erty rights and personal interests are 
in conflict. Yet despite the adjust- 
ment in labor law and the liberaliza- 
tion of judicial interpretation, there 
is food for thought in the question 
as to whether or not the burdens of 
millions of American laborers in mak- 
ing an uncertain wage dollar meet the 
costs of a decent living, are less oner- 
ous today than were the bonds of 
slavery. 

One of our earliest labor laws was 
a Massachusetts colonial law of the 
period in which Harvard College was 
founded, fixing the maximum wages 
which a shoemaker could demand for 
his labor. Workers were scarce and 
the public interest expressed itself at 
that early date through political con- 
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trol of the economic law of supply 
and demand. Today with a surplus 
of labor, the shoemaker’s shoe is on 
the other foot—the public interest is 
now in the process of putting a legal 
bottom to workers’ wages through 
minimum wage and maximum hour 
legislation. 

Surveying the whole field of per- 
sonnel management and labor rela- 
tions, there is no important area 
which has not been deeply affected by 
labor legislation. There has been 
little material change in character of 
these labor laws during the past five 
years, but they have been widely ex- 
tended so as to offer some measure of 
protection to a larger proportion of 
the population. 

There are laws which regulate the 
labor market, such as those restricting 
immigration, the use of contract labor, 
and prison industries; laws which 
limit the freedom of parties to em- 
ployment contracts, such as limita- 
tions on hours of work, Sunday work 
and night work of women and chil- 
dren; others which fix minimum wages 
and safeguard the payment of wages; 
laws requiring safeguards against 
accidents, providing for accident com- 
pensation and unemployment insur- 
ance; there is a wide variety of laws 
covering health, sanitation, and occu- 
pational diseases. Finally there is a 
large body of statutes relating to 
mediation and collective bargaining, 
including limitations on the use of in- 
junctions in labor disputes, the right 
of labor to organize and to strike; 
others relating to blacklists, picketing, 
and intimidation of employees. And 
this list is incomplete. 

With recognition by the courts in 
1842 of the right of workers to com- 
bine for their mutual welfare and for 
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the protection of their common inter- 
ests, the foundation was laid for pres- 
ent day labor organization and collec- 
tive bargaining issues. The courts, 
however, denied the right to organize 
if the motive was unlawful. Trade 
unionism grew under the common law 
until it struck a snag in the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act of 1890 which pro- 
vided the basis for the general rule 
of law that interference with inter- 
state commerce was illegal irrespec- 
tive of motive. The Clayton Act of 
1914 with its anti-injunction clause, 
was designed without success to nul- 
lify this aspect of the Sherman Act. 
It turned out to be little more than 
the codification of existing law. Then 
came war. It turned loose not only 
the ambitions of war lords but also 
the pent up hopes of the masses suf- 
fering under an economic system 
which was sick with elephantiasis. 
The seeds of dissension and social dis- 
order grew into weeds both on the 
battlefields of Europe and in the back- 
yards of abandoned munitions fac- 
tories in America. Those weeds are 
just flowering in America. Workers 
in our cities are unconsciously taking 
advantage of the rights granted them 
by that judge in Massachusetts in 
1842 who said that workers have a 
right to organize for their own lawful 
interests. That this right should be 
abused by them on occasion has ample 
precedents in the acts of organized 
employers. Both groups are to be 
heartily condemned for their viola- 
tion of the law. Thus the present-day 
Wagner Labor Relations Act has a 
century of background of legislative 
and judicial controversy. 

Despite the vast number of labor 
laws and court opinions, the legisla- 
tive attack on the causes of labor 
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unrest in America is perhaps yet in 
its adolescent stage. Recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States seem to have opened wide the 
gates for Federal control over wages, 
hours, and other conditions of work, 
as well as over important processes 
for collective bargaining. The con- 
cern of Congress with local employ- 
ment by virtue of the interstate com- 
merce and general welfare sections of 
the Constitution is subject to much 
debate and widening scope. The doc- 
trine of State’s rights appears to have 
lost by these decisions much of its 
significance, at least in the field of 
labor economics. That this should 
come to pass with the growth in size 
and complexity of population seems 
inevitable. The marvel is that it has 


been so long delayed in a country 
which has for a generation disre- 
garded State lines in form of indus- 


trial organization, in sources of labor 
supply and materials for manufac- 
ture, and in commerce. No one but 
a believer in miracles longer expects 
that industry will again be allowed to 
manage its labor affairs without gov- 
ernmental regulation through a 
growing body of labor law. Is it not, 
therefore, a wise policy for business 
men to recognize this fact as a per- 
manent one, and to gain an under- 
standing of those sociological condi- 
tions which have brought it about and 
which still exist? Is it not a duty of 
employers to render sympathetic and 
constructive counsel to legislative 
bodies, as an increasing number of 
business leaders are now doing, to 
make labor and social legislation a 
solid force which will save our polit- 
ical democracy rather than destroy it? 

Let us turn to the new giant, col- 
lective bargaining. Labor laws either 
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set minimum standards or establish 
procedures of conduct within employ. 
ment relationships. Workers are 
rarely if ever satisfied with the mini- 
mum requirements any more than tax- 
payers are satisfied with their taxes. 
Workers therefore organize just as 
do taxpayers, employers, and other 
groups with common problems, and 
appoint representatives or agents to 
bargain for them. The group inter- 
est basis for labor organization is 
clear, the practice is legal, and, when 
the situation has been favorable, the 
results often have been satisfactory 
to both workers and employers. The 
International Typographical Union 
has been in continuous existence for 
over 85 years. Wherever it has 
been met with equal sincerity by print- 
ing trades employers, as is conspicu- 
ously the case, stability and relatively 
high prosperity have prevailed. The 
Railroad Brotherhoods have long 
conducted themselves as practical 
business men. The United Mine 
Workers has been for many years 
the only effective stabilizing force 
within the coal industry. The needle 
trades unions have pulled many an 
incompetent employer through by 
helping to improve his management 
methods. Fairminded and informed 
opponents of labor unionism will con- 
cede these cases with qualifications, 
while arguing that they do not repre- 
sent the usual state of affairs in col- 
lective bargaining. 

One argument often directed 
against the need for labor organiza- 
tions is that concept of employer- 
employee relations which, since the 
advent of employee representation 
and industrial democracy, has held 
that the basic interests of the employ- 
ers and his employees are common in- 
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terests, with the inference that with 
or without conference, the employer 
can be relied upon to look after the 
interests of both parties. This doc- 
trine originated with employers. It 
has probably been the source of much 
confusion in our thinking on this sub- 
ject. In my long contact with work- 
ers I have never heard it enunciated 
by one of them except when self in- 
terest bound him to the employer’s 
philosophy or when the words were 
placed in his mouth by a management 
representative. 

A leading advocate of employee 
representation has on occasion recog- 
nized this lack of identity of em- 
ployer and employee interests by re- 
ferring to them as “parallel.” In 
actual practice, in industries of more 
than, let us say, one hundred work- 
ers, it is indeed rare to find a com- 
pany so operated that there is even 


a pretense of basic common interest 
between employer and employee. Be- 
lievers in the common interest theory 
cite the fact that both employee and 
employer are interested alike in pro- 
ducing a good product and in getting 
more orders for work for their com- 


pany. Such common goals are real 
and under proper nourishment can be 
made as vital as a partnership, but in 
modern industry generally there are 
usually too many intervening factors 
to warrant the employee’s acceptance 
of this view as the controlling deter- 
minant of his wage. 

Community of interest leads to or- 
ganization and implies representation 
of those interested, in industry as well 
as in government. When such rep- 
resentation is either denied or not 
recognized by the employer, it is dif- 
ficult to regard the interests of work- 
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ers and their employers as common 
interests. 

The logical outcome of this line 
of reasoning is that any man or group 
of men who feel that they cannot rely 
upon their employer’s judgment as to 
what is best for them, have the right 
to designate someone to protect their 
interests. This is collective bargain- 
ing. 

If business is faced, as I believe it 
is, with a decade in which labor legis- 
lation will be broadened and deep- 
ened, one in which the obligations 
and restrictions upon employers in 
matters of employment will be vastly 
increased; if employers are called 
upon to bargain collectively with their 
employees whenever the occasion is 
presented, what are involved in these 
new responsibilities of business men 
with respect to labor relationships? 
I shall venture five suggestions which 
I believe are conducive to successful 
personnel management. Each has 
been tested in the fires of successful 
operating experience but their appli- 
cation is rare. They must be consid- 
ered as a unit, particularly with the 
inclusion of collective bargaining: 


First, that the employer open his 
books to prove to his employees that 
the statements made about the condi- 
tion of the company finances are true. 
(Of course, if an employer’s financial 
house is not in order, his first step is 
to make it so.) Simplify the record 
so that even the worker unschooled in 
financial terms may understand the 
economics of the business in which he 
works. Compare the company rec- 
ords with those of the industry. This 
process will serve to establish with 
the employee body that degree of 
confidence without which no collective 
dealing can succeed. 
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Second, that the employer organ- 
ize or round out the personnel pro- 
gram so as to insure the maintenance 
of high standards in conditions of 
work and to foster cooperative re- 
lationships between employees and 
management. As plants and machines 
are kept in good order at all times, 
the earnings of workers should like- 
wise be planned on an annual basis 
and assured throughout the year. 
This program will avoid paternalism; 
it will endeavor to place employee 
well-being on the same level as that 
of stockholders and management. 

Third, that the employer and those 
who represent ownership do some 
soul searching meditation on the hu- 
man needs and aspirations of those 
who serve shoulder to shoulder with 
them in the humbler tasks of indus- 
try. Never was there a more crying 
need than now for application of the 
Golden Rule, “Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you.” 

Fourth, that the employer revamp, 
where necessary, his policies and prac- 
tices to include collective bargaining 
with his employees at their discretion 
and through such representation as 
they may independently elect. Such 
organized contacts may be so main- 
tained as to increase the area of com- 
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mon interest between employer and 
employee and to reconcile conflicting 
claims and points of view. 

Fifth, and finally, that the em. 
ployer look upon labor laws as rules 
of the game established through dem- 
ocratic processes. Without such con- 
trols against the sweat shop, against 
starvation income, and against the 
“iron fist” of the autocratic employer, 
there is little hope for healthy indus- 
try, business, continuing prosperity, 
and democratic system of govern- 
ment. 

You may gather from these re- 
marks that I believe the time has ar- 
rived for positive and aggressive ac- 
tion on the part of employers and 
business leaders. If we are to avert 
a catastrophe in this country in the 
field of labor relations, such action 
must be progressive in character and 
of the kind that certain of our out- 
standing business leaders are already 
exhibiting. If the rank and file of 
business men will abandon the “rule 
or ruin” philosophy and support 
these leaders in their efforts to re- 
move basic causes of unrest in this 
country, there is yet hope for a peace- 
ful solution of this vital national 
problem. 


ALOOF 


The tongues of men are strange to me; 
Try as I may, I cannot be 

One of the crowd; yet know the speech 
Of wheeling gulls on a lonely beach. 


Restless, uneasy, I cannot sit 

Contentedly, where lamps are lit; 

Amidst the laughter my ears will strain 
For the hidden sob in the wind and rain. 


—KATHERINE EDELMAN, Spirit. 
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WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT DIXIE 


Hott Ross 
Representative, American Federation of Labor 


S IT true what they say about 
l Dixie? The answer is yes and no. 
Those from the North, East 
and West who have never travelled 
extensively in the South or have never 
yet paid us a visit generally picture 
ours as a land where beautiful rivers 
flow, where sweet magnolias blossom 
around everybody’s door, where plan- 
tation owners sit on spacious verandas 
and drink mint juleps while their 
happy and contented darkies serenade 
them with strumming banjos. Then 
of course there is the inevitable show 
boat plowing up and down our streams 
to entertain our care free and easy 
going young folks who have never a 
care. 

A second group composed of some 
thousands of our neighbors who fre- 
quent Broadway have a little more 
intimate knowledge of our plantation 
life as of today for they have seen 
“Tobacco Road” and they know what 
a no good, shiftless, docile, irresponsi- 
ble lot we are. Isn’t it terrible that 
something is not being done about 
those illiterate share croppers of the 
South where ignorance is bliss and 
virtue is unknown? This account 
does not tally with what the song 
writers say about us but at any rate 
Broadway says it’s so. 

Then there is the visitor who treks 
South each year to our famous Florida 
resorts, to our beautiful Gulf Coast, 
to New Orleans, ‘America’s most in- 
teresting city,” and to our other play 
grounds. These go back and say that 
the South is a veritable paradise and 
that everything is so beautiful, serene 





and perfect. Isittrue? At least the 
winter visitor says it’s true. 

Then too, we have the editorial 
writers, the columnists, and the au- 
thors who discuss us pro and con. 
Many of them have never been South 
and if so have only visited a particular 
section. Their advice is given quite 
freely whether it be good or bad. As 
far as praise and condemnation are 
concerned, we get about a fifty-fifty 
break and that ought to please us. 

My story is all about “What They 
Say About Dixie” and quite frankly I 
am not so much interested in what 
outsiders say about Dixie as I am of 
what our own people say about us. 
All in all, our neighbors have given 
us better than an even break in their. 
appraisal with the result that count- 
less thousands have come into our 
midst and are now part and parcel of 
us. They have shared our joys and 
our sorrows, our feasts and our fam- 
ines, and most all are now engaged in 
a sincere effort to help us make 
progress. 

Now that you know what other 
people have said about us, you are no 
doubt anxious to know what we have 
said about our own selves. Much has 
been said about us and by and in the 
large, the things that have been said 
have been most misleading, false, 
shameful and disgraceful. We of the 
South have had very little to say of 
ourselves that would reflect honor and 
glory upon our people or upon the 
good name of Dixie. 

It is the purpose of my article to 
expose this deliberate organized at- 
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tempt of certain selfish minority 
groups to exploit the resources, the 
people and the good name of Dixie 
for profit and self aggrandizement 
and I am fully conscious of the fact 
that I will incur the wrath and con- 
demnation of certain people in high 
places in Dixie when I do so. 

About ten years ago, certain Busi- 
ness men’s clubs, Chambers of Com- 
merce, real estate owners and brokers, 
promoters, and self styled industrial 
engineers began to advertise to the 
United States and to the North and 
East in particular that the South was 
a place where new industries could 
and would flourish. 

Many of these organizations sent 
their literature and scouts into the 
North and East with such convincing 
arguments as abundant natural re- 
sources, proximity to markets, free 
taxation for specified periods, and an 
abundance of “contented labor.” 
Many of them emphasized cheap 
labor, and some even went so far as 
to offer cheap and docile labor. Pro- 
moters began to get results and com- 
petition became very keen. By special 
arrangements certain communities of- 
fered not only tax exemptions to indus- 
tries who were plagued with labor 
troubles in the North and East but to 
offer all the other attractions with free 
buildings thrown in for good measure. 

Believe it or not, even employees 
who were already employed in the few 
existing industries were asked or re- 
quired to sign pledges to contribute 
weekly amounts out of their meagre 
wages to help secure these new and 
“much needed” industries for their 
communities. 

Of course, I do not charge that this 
conspiracy to exploit the resources 
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and wage earners of Dixie was con- 
ceived in the minds of Southern men 
alone nor engineered by and for them 
alone. It is my opinion that these 
Southern industrialists were aided and 
abetted by their own fraternity in the 
North and East because they could 
not carry out their plans without 
cooperation of outside capital. 

In a previous paragraph, I referred 
to the fact that these promoters 
stressed Dixie’s “contented man pow- 
er” and “docile man power’’ as its 
greatest assets. It was not until this 
“impressive” invitation to foreign 
capital was issued by our Dixie pro- 
moters that manufacturers began a 
serious invasion of Dixie. Industry 
came, both large and small, in ever 
increasing numbers and did most of 
the things that were expected of it by 
the promoters. They built factories 
or operated factories in rent free and 
tax exempt buildings. They were 
very pleased to do so because their 
profits, due to very cheap, very con- 
tented labor, were enormous for a 
while. 

Bear in mind the fact that when 
one of these industries moved South, 
that a corresponding number of wage 
earners in the North or East were 
thrown out of gainful employment. 
Another important fact is that the 
wage earners of the South could not 
buy the products of their own creation 
because of the miserable wages paid 
them for doing the same work for 
which workers in the North and East 
had formerly received a substantial 
wage. When the new industry could 
not sell their products in the Dixie 
market, they shipped them back East 
only to find that they had destroyed 
their own market to a large extent by 
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having joined in the movement to go 
way down South in Dixie to take ad- 
vantage of cheap labor. 

Trouble began to set in. Indus- 
trialists from the North and East 
soon realized that they had been made 
the victim of a great deception. Even 
some of the Dixie promoters found to 
their great astonishment that they 
had deceived and bankrupted them- 
selves. All were impressed in no 
uncertain terms that what had been 
“said about Dixie’ was not true as 
far as “contented and docile labor” 
was concerned. 

The American Federation of Labor 
swung into action. It realized that 
the real reasons for the exodus of 
industry into the South was to get 
away from unions, to utilize cheap 
labor, to take advantage of the ab- 
sence of labor legislation or inade- 
quate labor legislation, to work em- 
ployees longer hours, to exploit child 
laborers, and to off-set the gains that 
organized labor had made over half 
a century. 

The labor movement was con- 
fronted with a perplexing problem. 
It had to almost start from scratch. 
The recently industrialized South pre- 
sented an entirely different picture 
from that of industry elsewhere. 

The new Southern industries were 
generally located apart from the 
larger cities of the South. They 
bought large tracts of land and built 
tall cyclone fences around their entire 
plants. They owned the whole 
village including the commissary. 
Strangers were not allowed on the 
company premises and the marshall 
who was paid by the management had 
explicit instructions to report the 
presence of outsiders. 
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When the workers found that they 
must pay for rents, lights, groceries, 
clothing, drugs, and other necessities, 
and found that the amounts in their 
weekly pay envelopes would not care 
for all these items, they began to won- 
der if this new life was to be so happy 
as had been pictured to them. They 
also found that the long hours were 
becoming monotonous. Diseases such 
as pellagra began to plague them. 
They were not at all pleased to find 
their wives and children forced to 
work in order that the family could 
eke out a mere existence. 

The managers of Dixie industries 
soon discovered that unrest was prev- 
alent and that “agitators” were mak- 
ing their appearance upon the scene. 
Something had to be done at once. 
They began to talk of these “foreign 
agitators” and Reds who are in our 
midst trying to poison the minds of 
our contented labor. Straw bosses, 
subsidized peace officers, imported 
thugs and gunmen, and every other 
person that could be induced to do the 
bosses bidding were pressed into serv- 
ice to allegedly “preserve law and 
order.” 

The American Federation of Labor 
surveyed the situation and took stock 
in the South. It found a fairly sub- 
stantial group of the building trades, 
printing trades, metal trades, railway 
employees, and a few of the miscel- 
laneous trades organized, but these 
organizations were in the main quite 
some distance removed from the new 
industrial sections. There were no 
leaders to select from the new indus- 
tries of Dixie as most of them had 
never heard of a union. 

A decision had to be reached for 
labor must keep up with industry. 
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No Southern organizers were availa- 
ble so Southern organizers had to be 
trained, but in the meantime, organiz- 
ing must goon. Organizing did go on 
and labor made progress in Dixie. 
Labor paid a terrific toll for the prog- 
ress it made. Labor organizers were 
brutally murdered and in certain in- 
stances nothing has ever been done 
about it. Labor organizers’ heads 
were busted. They were kidnapped, 
tarred and feathered but they kept on 
organizing. 

The workers were not happy or 
contented. They therefore joined 
unions, they struck, they returned to 
work and then they struck again. 
They were blacklisted, they were dis- 
criminated against, they were de- 
moted, they were lectured to by the 
bosses, but most of them stuck by their 
unions and are still fighting to prove 
that the Dixie promoters lied when 
they said that Dixie labor is “happy 
and contented.” 

When industrial strife began to ap- 
pear in the South, the blame was 
immediately placed upon Northern 
agitators. This is not altogether true 
as volunteer organizers from the 
South were in every organizing move- 
ment even in those early days as 
understudies of such outstanding or- 
ganizers as Edward F. McGrady, 
now Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
who played an important role in 
unionizing the South. Furthermore, 
there were many outstanding labor 
leaders from the South who were very 
much in the picture when the unioniza- 
tion drive began, among them being 
George L. Berry, President of the 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, now a 
U. S. Senator, and W. C. Birthright, 


Former Secretary of the Tennessee 


State Federation of Labor, and now 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Journey- 
men Barbers International Union. 
Many other State Federation off- 
cials of the South and officers of 
Central Labor Unions were actively 
assisting in organization work. But 
even though all the organizers had 
been from the North, this criticism 
would have been ill directed inasmuch 
as most all new Southern industry was 
owned by Northern capital, and the 
need for organization existed irre- 
spective of where ownership was 
vested. 

At any rate, organization has pro- 
ceeded wonderfully well. George 
L. Googe, of Savannah, Georgia, 
stepped into the office when McGrady 
was pressed into a greater service and 
since then has directed the affairs of 
the Federation in the South for Presi- 
dent William Green. Mr. Googe has 
the support of the International 
Unions, the State Federations, the 
Central Labor Unions, and many hun- 
dreds of local unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. 
He has a small staff that assists him 
in the field and this staff is busy day 
and night fighting for new goals and 
to hold what they have already 
gained. 

Mr. Googe has no Northern organ- 
izers on his staff at the present time 
but you may frequently pick up a daily 
newspaper in the South and see where 
some large employer of labor has 
charged that Northern agitators are 
responsible for creating discord and 
strife among his “contented em- 
ployees.” 

We are exceedingly happy that we 
have made some substantial progress 
in the South and it was a source of 
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great comfort to me to read a late 
head-line of one of our leading South- 
ern dailies which said, “Shipments 
Show Buying Power of South Expand- 
ing.” We feel that the Federation 
played an important part in making 
this head-line possible, and that by 
doing so we are helping even those 
industries that moved to Dixie to ex- 
ploit cheap labor. We are even opti- 
mists enough to believe that they 
themselves will soon realize that they 
can’t sell goods unless wage earners 
can afford to buy them. 

I am sure some doubting Thomas 
who reads this will say, “What proof 
do you have that these industries 
moved to the South to take advantage 
of cheap labor?” The answer is 
found in statistics compiled by the U. 
S. Department of Labor which show 
that new industries poured into the 
South until the enactment of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act which regulated 
wages; that they just as suddenly 
ceased their flow into the South until 
after the Supreme Court nullified the 
NRA; and that they then immediately 
began their journey to Dixie again. 
Do you think that cheap wages had 
anything to do with that ebb and flow 
of the industrial tide in the South? 

Now don’t get the impression that 
Labor is contented in Dixie now that 
we are organized or that we ever shall 
be. We have our full share of unem- 
ployment. We shall continue to fight 
until every man and woman who is 
able and willing to work is given that 
opportunity. We still have child 
labor and it must be abolished. We 
still havé low wages and long hours 
that must be stamped out. We must 
press on for adequate labor legisla- 
tion to safeguard the workers of 
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Dixie. Thousands of unorganized 
workers must be brought into the 
movement. 

Communism has extended its hands 
into the South. We must combat 
Communism by removing the poverty 
and exploitation upon which Com- 
munism thrives. There must be no 
dictatorship of the proletariat or of 
the special interests. Americanism 
must be supreme. Every citizen must 
be given an opportunity to enjoy the 
rights of life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. We must not only pay 
lip service to the Constitution, but we 
must follow its mandates. 

The message of Southern Labor to 
the people of the Nation is simply 
this, “do not be misled again.” Many 
groups, communities and even states 
are feverishly bidding for industry to 
continue coming South. Dixie wants 
new industry but wants only industry 
that comes with clean hands. 

The Mississippi State Legislature 
recently enacted a law that authorizes 
municipalities to issue bonds for the 
purpose of erecting factories to turn 
over to new industries who agree to 
locate there and to otherwise encour- 
age new industries to come to Missis- 
sippi. We do not believe it necessary 
to subsidize honest and clean indus- 
tries to locate anywhere in the South. 

We have no quarrel with capital 
nor honest industry but we want the 
world to know that Labor in Dixie is 
not “satisfied” and that if they are 
thinking about locating here to avail 
themselves of “satisfied labor,” then 
they are going to be keenly disap- 
pointed. 

There was a day not so long ago 
when it was dangerous to even talk 
of organizing the thousands of negro 
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laborers in the South. That day has 
gone and most of them have been or- 
ganized. The remainder will be or- 
ganized in a short time. 

As an illustration of what organi- 
zation means to us, longshoremen in 
the Southwest receive a basic wage 
scale of 75c and 85c an hour. Long- 
shoremen along the rest of the Gulf 
Coast receive a basic wage of 60c and 
70ocanhour. The reason is that these 
longshoremen are all organized into 
strong unions. Longshoremen along 
the South-Atlantic seaboard who have 
been only recently organized received 
an average of about 37%c per hour 
for the same kind of work until just 
recently. 

I attended a conference that was 
recently called by a Conciliator of the 
U. S. Department of Labor and was 
attended by representatives of the re- 
cently organized union of longshore- 
men and employers of longshore la- 
bor. The conference was called to 
discuss an agreement on wages and 
hours as well as other matters of com- 
mon interest. When the conference 
was opened, one of the employers who 
stated that he spoke for the entire 
group of employers present, rose to 
his feet and made the following state- 
ment: 

“Mr. Conciliator, I want the rec- 
ord to show that everything was satis- 
factory in this port until foreign agita- 
tors came in and started trouble. Our 
men were ‘happy and contented’ and 
there was no dispute until they came 
in and stirred them up. However, if 
they have any grievance, we will be 
glad to hear about it.” 


I answered on behalf of the em- 
ployees in substance as follows: 


“Mr. Commissioner, I accept full 
responsibility for the unrest that exists 


among the longshoremen in this port. 
I admit that I am an agitator. I am 
proud of the fact that I am an agita- 
tor, and if as a result of my agitation, 
these longshoremen have become dis- 
satisfied; and if as a result of that dis- 
satisfaction, this conference is being 
held; and if as a result of this confer- 
ence their wages are increased and 
other concessions are granted them 
that will give them a fuller and more 
abundant life, then I will be exceed- 
ingly happy. Furthermore, Mr. Com- 
missioner, I want the record to show 
that longshoremen who are organized 
in ports of the North Atlantic and 
who work for many of the same com- 
panies represented here today are re- 
ceiving approximately three times the 
wages as these men here who have 
just recently been organized.” 


At this point strenuous objections 
were raised by my remarks and the 
conference proceeded as others have 
and will. Today these recently or- 
ganized men have received substantial 
wage increases and improvement in 
working conditions. All are under 
contracts. 

Much has been said about Dixie. 
Is it true? The answer is yes and no. 

But it has been specifically charged 
that labor in Dixie is “docile and con- 
tented.” 

“Is that charge true?” 

Any honest industrialist or worker 
in Dixie will answer, ““No, No, a thou- 
sand times, No.” 

Mr. Industrialist, if you are con- 
templating moving to Dixie, we will 
welcome you, but if you are not com- 
ing with clean hands, we advise you 
there may be plenty of “Stop” sig- 
nals ahead. At any rate, it will pay 
you to investigate before listening to 
stories of “contented” or “docile” 
labor in Dixie. 
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FASCISM—-FIGHT IT NOW’ 


I 


'HIS article has been written spe- 
cially for you, as one of several 
million people who should be 
urgently concerned with its contents. 
We assume that you are a trade union- 
ist, or the wife, son or daughter of a 
trade unionist, or perhaps someone 
who is contemplating joining a trade 
union in the very near future. If you 
come within any of these definitions 
what we have to say in the following 
pages is very much your business. Our 
purpose in these pages is to expose a 
plot—a plot which is aimed at your 
safety and your comfort, and also at 
your liberties. We shall show you 
how this plot would harm you by using 
the example of another country where 
the plotters have been successful. 
That country is Germany. In 1930 
the German trade unions had over 
eight million members. Now there 
are no trade unions, the whole move- 
ment having been wiped out by the 
Nazis. The effect of this upon the 
workers has been appalling. 


Great Union Movement 


‘After the Nazis had seized power, 
they proceeded to destroy the Ger- 
man trade union movement. Bands 
of fascists entered the headquarters 
of the trade unions, seized the furni- 
ture, typewriters and cash. The ma- 
chinery, presses, etc., of the labor 
papers were smashed up. The funds 
of the union were confiscated. Some 
leaders were killed and others were 


1 This is the first of two articles dealing with 
destruction of trade-union movement in Ger- 
many. The material has been prepared by the 
Labour Research Department of London. 


thrown into prison or sent to concen- 
tration camps. The only offense of 
these men and women—people like 
the officers of your own union—was 
that they had honestly and conscienti- 
ously sought to represent the inter- 
ests of their fellow trade unionists, 
to maintain existing standards of 
wages and conditions and to better 
them. But they represented the point 
of view of the workers, and that, in 
the eyes of the fascists, is sufficient 
crime. 


The Factory Councils 


The German Republic, by a law 
passed in 1920, established and rec- 
ognized Factory Councils, which were 
set up in mills, factories, offices, on 
the railways—in fact, in all industrial 
establishments. These councils were 
elected annually by the workers by a 
free and secret ballot. 

The number of members elected 
to the councils was based upon the 
number of workers in any given estab- 
lishment. Each year, before election, 
a list of candidates for election was 
presented to the workers and they 
were able to select those candidates 
they considered most suitable to rep- 
resent their interests. 

These workers’ councils met inde- 
pendently — no employers ever at- 
tended their meetings. The councils 
exercised a certain amount of control 
over working conditions, the main- 
tenance of the health of the workers, 
safety from accident and disablement 
and also saw to it that there were 
no breaches by the employer of the 
agreements with the trade unions re- 
garding wages, hours, overtime, etc. 
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Factory Councils Abolished 


Thus we see that under the Repub- 
lic the wage-earner did not feel that 
his wages, hours and working condi- 
tions could be changed at any time, at 
the whim of his employer. He felt 
that he was safeguarded to some ex- 
tent both by his trade union, on a na- 
tional scale, and by his factory coun- 
cil in the actual place of work. 

This is the basic function of trade 
unionism—to establish, through com- 
bined action, decent conditions for the 
workers, and to preserve those condi- 
tions against any attempts to lower 
them. But now all this is changed in 
fascist countries. That widely ex- 
tended system of workers’ councils in 
Germany exists no more. In its place 
is a system which is a mockery of the 
old councils. The German workers 
are at the mercy of the employers. 
Their trade unions have gone and in 
their place they have the so-called 
“Labor Front.” Their factory coun- 
cils have gone and in their place the 
Nazis have set up the ‘Confidence 
Councils.” 


New Councils a Fake 
Why did the Nazis bother to have 


these ‘Confidence Councils” you may 
ask. The answer lies in the magni- 
tude of the trade union movement in 
Germany and the loyalty it evoked 
among millions of workers. They 
took away the workers’ factory coun- 
cils and gave the workers in their 
place this shabby imitation, The Con- 
fidence Councils. 

Purely upon the surface, the pres- 
ent councils bear a faint resemblance 
to the former factory councils. Not 
only do they deprive the workers of 
free expression but they are actually 
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employed to further the designs of 
the employers. 

Let us consider the difference be- 
tween the old workers’ councils and 
the fascist substitute councils. First, 
the election of representatives. The 
lists of candidates to the old councils 
were drawn up by two people, the 
employer and the Nazi local labor 
chief, a specially trusted member of 
the fascist party. 

You have noted that the former 
factory councils functioned quite in- 
dependently of the employer, but the 
employer is also the chairman of the 
Confidence Council. It is he who 
convenes the meetings and leads the 
discussion, 

One more point of difference be- 
tween the old and new councils. The 
old councils had the power to make 
independent decisions. They could 


take up individual cases of workers 


with regard to wages, hours unjust 
dismissals, and they had the power of 
the unions behind them to enforce 
their decisions if it came to a fight. 
But the new fascist councils have no 
such power. They are merely “‘ad- 
visory bodies’, which means they can 
talk but cannot enforce any con- 
clusions at which they arrive. Even 
the range of their discussion has been 
severely limited, for practically all 
they can do is discuss routine affairs— 
the hour when work should begin and 
end, meal-time breaks, the imposition 
of fines, etc. 

In the first elections held for the 
Confidence Councils in 1934, the 
workers were asked to vote for or 
against the list of candidates, as a 
whole, without power of choice or 
discrimination even among the can- 
didates who had been put up. This 
resulted in a crushing defeat of the 
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fascists, for the workers just voted 
overwhelmingly against the lists in 
their entirety. 

Trusting to avoid a similar fiasco 
in the 1935 elections, the fascists did 
not insist that the workers vote for 
or against the lists in their entirety, 
but permitted voting for individual 
candidates. Of course they could 
vote only for candidates in the list 
drawn up in consultation with the 
employers, as before. As they had 
this time included a few names of 
candidates who enjoyed a certain 
measure of confidence among the 
workers, the voting was not so ob- 
viously hostile as in 1934, but never- 
theless on the whole it was strongly 
against the lists. In 1936 the elec- 
tions were postpone d—in other 
words, they did not take place at all, 
and most people in Germany feel that 
there will be no more elections to the 
Nazi factory councils. 


The “Labor Front” 


Now let us look at the Labor 
Front, which is supposed to be the 
fascist substitute for the trade union 
movement they have destroyed. 

This organization is officially con- 
nected with the fascist government. 
It exerts no effort to improve the lot 
of the workers; the workers have no 
control over it. The membership of 
the former trade unions was auto- 
matically transferred to the Labor 
Front. Every former trade unionist 
is compelled to continue paying his 
contributions, but he pays them to the 
Labor Front. 


“Labor Front” Stabs Workers in 
Back 
So that there might be no miscon- 
ceptions regarding the Labor Front, 
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Dr. Ley, its chief, stated in 1933: “It 
has always been clear that the trade 
unionist conception must be eradi- 
cated”. He further said: “I have suc- 
ceeded in the last six months in root- 
ing out from the organization this 
trade unionist mode of thought.” 
Thus the supreme leader of the Labor 
Front himself admits that this body 
fulfills none of the functions of a trade 
union. 

The main activity of the Labor 
Front is the issuing of Nazi propa- 
ganda. But the Labor Front is enor- 
mously rich, because membership is 
virtually compulsory. In December, 
1935, Dr. Ley said: “We hope and 
believe that no one will find work in 
Germany who is not a member of the 
Labor Front,” and a German court 
has held that an employer is within 
his rights in dismissing a worker who 
refuses to join the Labor Front. 
Furthermore as the Labor Front in- 
cludes in its membership shopkeepers 
as well as workers, it has over eight- 
een million members. 

Every one of these members pays 
his contributions to the Labor Front. 
Some of this money goes into propa- 
ganda, quite a lot is used to maintain 
a horde of idle officials, but the bulk 
of it is turned over to the fascist state 
to pay for armaments. It is really a 
thinly disguised form of compulsory 
taxation. 


Employers Rule Labor Front 


Not only are the big employers 
members of the Labor Front they are 


its leaders. In the Leipzig Agree- 
ment, an official document drawn up 
and issued in the Spring of 1935 de- 
fining the nature and status of the 
Labor Front, it states definitely that 
“either the chairman or vice-chairman 
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of all district or special branches of 
the Labor Front must be an indus- 
trialist.” 

Incidentally, although the German 
fascists destroyed the workers’ organ- 
izations they did not apply the same 
methods to the employers’ organiza- 
tions. The employers have their 
strong “Organization of Industrial 
Concerns,” which has preserved in- 
tact its funds from pre-Nazi days. 
The fascists did not dare lay a finger 
on the funds or organizations of the 
big capitalists as it was the secret 
money gifts of these capitalists who 
helped the fascists trick and terrorize 
their way to power. 

Behind the employer stands the 
fascist state, with its new laws, its own 
courts, police, secret police, storm- 
troopers, concentration camps. In 
fascist Germany, as in fascist Italy, 
the workers have been robbed of the 


right to strike, of the right to with- 


hold their labor in common. It is 
illegal to strike in Germany or Italy, 
or to “incite” others to strike. If 
workers endeavor to express, in an 
organized manner, any protest against 
evil conditions they can be trans- 
ported to a concentration camp. 


Bound to the Boss 


The mill-owner, factory owner, 
mine-owner, multiple-shop proprietor 
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or other employer is given sole power 
within his firm. Paragraph two of 
the “Law to Regulate National 
Labor” states that the man who alone 
has the right to make decisions in 
any firm is the employer. 

If you, as 2 German worker, don’t 
like the way the “leader” of your 
factory runs things and you want to 
find a job elsewhere, you will not find 
it easy to do so. Each worker earn- 
ing less than 8,000 marks (about 
$3,200) per year must carry a 
Workers’ Passport. The police have 
the right to inspect these passports 
at any time. Unsatisfactory entries 
in the book, made by the employer 
(and particularly if referring to the 
man’s political opinions or showing 
that he has been a “discontented” 
worker), practically debar him from 
obtaining employment. So, if he al- 
ready has a job, however poor the 
conditions he cannot risk leaving it. 

Now, why have the fascists 
stripped the workers of their de- 
fence? Because the workers’ organ- 
izations and press stood between the 
workers and the employers. They 
were a wall of defence against wage- 
cuts, longer hours, harsher working 
rules, worse conditions generally. So 
the employers said unions had to go, 
and they hired the fascists to do away 
with them. 





SUMMARY OF 


tures met in regular session 

in 1937. Nine of these enacted 
measures designed to promote the 
orderly conduct of industrial rela- 
tions, and to promote equality of 
bargaining power and collective 
agreements. 


FF teres met in State legisla- 


Mediation and conciliation of labor 
disputes 


Five States—Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
and Wisconsin—have enacted laws 
extending the State Mediation and 
Conciliation services. In the first 
four States the new powers and duties 
are assigned to the State Labor De- 
partments. In Wisconsin an inde- 
pendent and newly created Labor 
Relations Board is also directed to 
engage in mediation of labor dis- 
putes, and is directed to provide for 
the appointment of a committee of 
employer and labor representatives 
to be available for the investigation, 
either jointly or separately, of com- 
plaints concerning unfair practices by 
either side. An analysis of the five 
laws is given below. 


Connecticut 


Ch. 69. Senate 1093. Approved 
4-21-37. Authorizes Board or mem- 
ber to enter establishment where 
strike or lockout exists to examine 
pay roll or other records and to in- 
spect conditions affecting relations 
between employers and employees. 
Grants Board or member the sub- 
poena power. Board may exercise 


*Relating to Mediation of Labor Disputes, 
State Labor Relations Boards, and Injunctions, 
Enacted in 1937. 
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same powers upon request of either 
party to dispute in advance of strike 
or lockout. 

Commissioner of labor and factory 
inspection is directed to appoint in- 
vestigators with approval of Board 
to act for it and to exercise same 
powers as member of Board in each 
specific case in which requested to 
Act. Records of hearings and pro- 
ceedings of Board shall be filed in De- 
partment of Labor. 


New York 


Ch. 594. Senate 2104. Approved 
5-25-37. Establishes in the Depart- 
ment of Labor a State Board of 
Mediation composed of 5 persons ap- 
pointed by the Governor with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, for 3 
year staggered terms. Chairman to 
be designated by Governor. Upon 
its own motion in an existing, immi- 
nent, or threatened labor dispute the 
board may, and upon direction of 
Governor, the board must, take such 
steps as it may deem expedient to 
bring about a settlement. It shall be 
the duty of board to ho!d conferences 
between disputants and/or represen- 
tatives, to discuss grievances, and to 
assist in negotiating and drafting 
agreements. 

Board or member thereof empow- 
ered to hold hearings, subpoena wit- 
nesses, administer oaths, and take 
testimony. Any person having a 
financial interest in a business in which 
labor dispute exists or is threatened 
shall be disqualified from participat- 
ing in work of board in connection 
with that dispute. 

Board is on per diem basis, with 
necessary expenses. Department of 
Labor and other departments are di- 
rected to render assistance. Appro- 
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priates $25,000. Effective date July 
I, 1937. 


Pennsylvania 


Act No. 177. Senate 640. Ap- 
proved 5-18-37. Declares it is the 
public policy of the Commonwealth 
to encourage employers and em- 
ployees by their representatives to 
make and maintain agreements con- 
cerning wages, hours, and conditions 
of employment, and to settle all con- 
troversies arising out of the applica- 
tion of such agreements. Provides 
that representatives may mean labor 
organizations, not necessarily limited 
in membership to the employees of a 
particular employer, and that individ- 
ual representatives need not be em- 
ployed by such employer. Provides 
that either party to a labor controv- 
ersy may invoke services of Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries, or the 
Department may proffer its services, 
through a representative of the Sec- 
retary of Labor and Industry. Fur- 
thermore, the Department is author- 
ized at request of both employer and 
employees to set up a panel whose 
members shall serve in such controv- 
ersy without pay. A procedure is set 
up for selecting arbitrators, if both 
parties agree to submit to arbitration, 
one to be selected by employers, one 
by employees, and the third to be 
chosen jointly; in event of any selec- 
tion not being made upon request of 
parties in controversy, the Depart- 
ment may select the third arbitrator. 


South Carolina 


Governor's Act No. 596. (House 
224.) Approved 5-14-37. Abolishes 
State Board of Conciliation and 
transfers duties to Labor Commis- 
sioner. Authorizes Labor Commis- 
sioner or his agent to investigate 
industrial disputes, to make findings 
of fact, and to conciliate. Failing to 
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induce both sides to arrive at an 
agreement, Commissioner is au- 
thorized to appoint a committee con- 
sisting of one representative of capi- 
tal, one of labor, and one at large, 
with himself as ex officio chairman, 
to perform same duties. Makes a 
small appropriation and _ provides 
penalties for hindering the Commis- 
sioner or his agents. Act does not 
apply to railroads and express com- 
panies, or receivers thereof. 


Wisconsin 


Ch. 51. (Senate 6.) Approved 
4-14-37. Empowers State Labor 
Relations Board, created by this act, 
to conciliate, or arbitrate labor dis- 
putes, if requested to intervene, or to 
appoint an arbitrator if requested. In 
case of a written agreement to sub- 
mit to arbitration, award of Board 
or appointee shall be filed with clerk 
of court, and court shall enter judg- 
ment in accordance with terms of 
award—provided no employee, or 
group of employees, shall be com- 
pelled to render services without their 
consent. 

Board shall annually appoint a rep- 
resentative committee of officials of 
labor organizations in State and a 
representative committee of employ- 
ers. Complaints concerning unfair 
practices, other than those listed in 
act, by either employers or labor or- 
ganizations shall be referred, respec- 
tively, to the employer’s committee 
and to the labor committee for inves- 
tigation. Board may at its discretion 
publish report of either committee, 
and may after 30 days investigate in- 
dependently. Provides also for refer- 
ence of labor complaints to employ- 
er’s committee, with consent of com- 
plainant, and for the appointment 
from time to time of joint standing 
or special! committees. 

The State Labor Relations Board 
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is independent of Industrial Commis- 
sion, but chairman of Commission has 
been appointed chairman of Board. 


State Labor Relations Boards 


State Labor Relations Boards em- 
powered to prevent unfair labor 
practices, to hold elections and certify 
representatives, have been set up in 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah, and Wisconsin. In New 
York and Massachusetts the Boards, 
appointed by the Governor, are 
placed in the Labor Department but 
are in no way subject to its jurisdic- 
tion. In Pennsylvania the Board is 
an integral part of the Department 
of Labor and Industry. In Utah, 
the Industrial Commission is desig- 
nated as the Board. In Wisconsin 


the Board is independent but the 
Chairman of the Industrial Commis- 
sion has been appointed by the Gov- 


ernor to serve also as its Chairman. 

The definitions of unfair labor 
practices vary somewhat : New York’s 
provision is the most detailed, in- 
cluding labor espionage and surveil- 
lance; black listing; initiating, par- 
ticipating in, or financially support- 
ing employee organizations; requir- 
ing employees to sign anti-union con- 
tracts; encouraging membership in 
company unions, or discouraging 
membership in labor organizations 
by discriminating in regard to hire 
or tenure or terms of employment; 
discharging or discriminating against 
any employee for testimony or com- 
plaints filed under the act; refusing to 
bargain with representatives. Fi- 
nally, the employer is prohibited from 
doing other acts which interfere with, 
restrain or coerce employees in the 
exercise of guaranteed rights. The 
Wisconsin Act covers much the same 
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ground but in less detail; the Utah 
Act omits reference to spying and 
black listing. The Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania unfair labor prac- 
tice sections are copied from the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act; Massa- 
chusetts has added a provision de- 
claring sit-down strikes by employees 
an unfair labor practice. 

Pennsylvania excludes persons sub- 
ject to the Federal Railway Labor 
Act and National Labor Relations 
Act; the Utah Act excludes from cov- 
erage persons subject to the Railway 
Labor Act; the New York Act ex- 
cludes those employes who, the 
employer concedes, are subject to the 
provisions of either of these Federal 
laws. The Massachusetts Act does 
not apply.to unfair practices that are 
subject to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. The Wisconsin Act is 
silent on this subject. Under the 
New York Act, action by the Board 
is mandatory; under the Wisconsin 
Act, permissive, with the proviso that 
in any controversy over the collec- 
tive bargaining unit, the Board may 
decline jurisdiction when it believes 
that the policies of the Act will be 
better promoted by not acting. 

State Labor Relations bills passed 
one House, prior to adjournment, in 
Colorado and Ohio. In Oklahoma a 
measure was favorably reported in 
one House. 

A more detailed analysis of the 
laws enacted follows: 


Massachusetts 


Ch. 436. House 1967. Approved 
5-29-37. Creates a State Labor Re- 
lations Commission in Department 
of Labor and Industries, but in no 
respect subject to its jurisdiction, 
composed of 3 members appointed 
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by Governor with advice and consent 
of the executive council, for 5 year 
staggered terms, on full-time salaried 
basis. Board is empowered to 
prevent any person from engaging in 
an unfair labor practice, to investi- 
gate controversies affecting industry 
and trade concerning the representa- 
tion of employees, and to certify rep- 
resentatives, to decide on appropriate 
collective bargaining unit, to take 
secret ballot of employees, etc. 

Defines unfair labor practices of 
employers just as they are defined in 
National Labor Relations Act. De- 
clares it shall be an unfair labor prac- 
tice for any person or labor organiza- 
tion to seize or occupy private 
property, unlawfully, as a means of 
forcing settlement of a labor dispute. 

Declares right of employees to self- 
organization and to bargaining col- 
lectively through representatives of 
own choosing and engaging in con- 
certed activities for mutual aid or 
protection. 

Term labor organization is defined 
to include any organization which 
exists for purpose, in whole or in part, 
of dealing with employers. 

Nothing in act shall be construed 
to abridge right to strike; or to pre- 
vent closed shop agreements with 
unions designated to represent em- 
ployees in accordance with act. 

Act shall not be deemed applicable 
to unfair labor practices subject to 
National Labor Relations Act. 

No mention of mediation or arbi- 
tration of labor disputes. No appro- 
priation. 


New York 


Ch. 443. (House 2482.) Ap- 
proved 5-20-37. Creates a full-time 
salaried State Labor Relations 
Board of 3 members appointed by 
the Governor for staggered 6 year 
terms. Board is in the Department 
of Labor, but independent of the In- 
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dustrial Commissioner and Industrial 
Board. 

Defines unfair labor practices of 
employers in detail, including labor 
espionage, black listing, initiating, 
participating in, or financially support- 
ing employee organizations, requir- 
ing employees to sign anti-union con- 
tracts, encouraging membership in 
company unions or discouraging mem- 
bership in labor organizations by dis- 
crimination in regard to hire or tenure 
or terms of employment, discharging 
or discriminating against any em- 
ployee for testimony or complaints 
filed under the act, refusing to bargain 
with representatives, or doing other 
acts which interfere with, restrain, or 
coerce employees in the exercise of 
guaranteed rights. Empowers and 


directs the Board to prevent any em- 
ployer from engaging in an unfair 
labor practice. 

If controversy over representatives 
arises, Board shall decide on appro- 


priate collective bargaining unit, and 
where a majority of employees of a 
particular craft so decide the Board 
shall designate such craft as the unit. 
Board is empowered to hold elections, 
determine who may participate and 
make rules governing election. No 
election shall be held if prompted by 
an employer; strike-breakers not eligi- 
ble to vote; election shall not be con- 
ducted on employer’s property nor 
during working hours. Board forbid- 
den to make discontinuance of strike 
or other concerted activity a condi- 
tion or requirement. 

Neither Board nor agents shall en- 
gage in mediation, conciliation, or 
arbitration of labor disputes. Pro- 
vides penalty for wilfully resisting or 
impeding Board, or interfering with 
elections. 

Act does not apply to employees 
of an employer who concedes that such 
employees are protected by provisions 
of National Labor Relations Act or 
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Federal Railway Labor Act, nor to 
employees of State or political sub- 
division thereof. Appropriates 
$100,000. 


Pennsylvania 


Act No. 294. Senate 639. Ap- 
proved 6-1-37. Creates a Labor 
Relations Board in Department of 
Labor and Industry composed of 3 
salaried members appointed by Gov- 
ernor with advice and consent of 2/3 
of Senate, for staggered six year 
terms. Board shall not appoint in- 
dividuals for purpose of conciliation, 
mediation, or arbitration, or for sta- 
tistical work, where such service may 
be obtained from Department of 
Labor and Industry. 

Declares employees’ right to self- 
organization, to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing and to engage in concerted 
activities for these purposes and for 
other mutual aid or protection. Board 
is empowered to investigate controv- 
ersies, ascertain representatives by 
secret ballot or otherwise, decide what 
shall be appropriate collective bar- 
gaining unit, and prevent unfair labor 
practices of employers as defined. 
These are identical with those de- 
fined in National Labor Relations 
Act. 

Act provides penalty for wilfully 
resisting or impeding Board. Pro- 
vides for judicial review by court of 
common pleas and State Supreme 
Court. Excludes persons subject to 
Federal Railway Act, or National 
Labor Relations Act, as well as poli- 
tical units of State or Federal gov- 
ernment. 


Utah 


House 63. Approved 3-23-37. 
Creates a State Labor Relations 
Board and designates the Industrial 
Commission as the Board. Board is 
not authorized to employ individuals 
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for purpose of mediation or concilia- 
tion when such service may be ob- 
tained from Department of Labor. 

Defines unfair labor practice as in- 
terfering with employee’s right, domi- 
nating or interfering with formation 
or administration of any labor organi- 
zation, or contributing to its support, 
discriminating in regard to employ- 
ment so as to encourage or discourage 
membership in a labor organization, 
discharging or discriminating against 
employee for filing charges or giving 
testimony, refusing to bargain collec- 
tively with representatives. Empow- 
ers Board to prevent any person from 
engaging in any unfair labor practice 
as defined, affecting intra-state com- 
merce or the orderly operation of in- 
dustries, and to investigate controver- 
sies concerning representation, to cer- 
tify representatives, and to decide on 
what is appropriate collective bar- 
gaining unit. Penalty provided for 
wilfully resisting or impeding mem- 
bers of Board or agents. 

Employer is defined to exclude the 
United States, the State, or political 
subdivision thereof, and any person 
subject to the Railway Labor Act. 


Wisconsin 


Ch. 51. (Senate 6.) Approved 4- 
14-37. Creates a 3 member inde- 
pendent State Labor Relations Board, 
appointed by Governor for 6 year 
staggered terms. 

Defines employer’s unfair labor 
practices to include interfering with, 
restraining, or coercing employees in 
the exercise of guaranteed rights; 
dominating or interfering with, finan- 
cially or otherwise supporting, em- 
ployee organizations, discouraging 
membership in any labor organization 
or encouraging membership in any 
company union by discrimination in 
regard to hire or terms or conditions 
of employment, discharging or other- 
wise discriminating against any em- 
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ployee for filing testimony or com- 
plaint under Act, refusing to bargain 
with exclusive, designated representa- 
tives, spying upon, or black listing 
employees. 

Board is empowered to prevent un- 
fair labor practices, and to certify 
representatives, hold elections, and 
decide on appropriate unit for collec- 
tive bargaining, but may decline juris- 
diction over determining the unit 
when it believes purposes of act will 
be promoted thereby. 

There is no unfair labor practice 
section for employees, but it is pro- 
vided that complaints of practices by 
labor organizations inconsistent with 
satisfactory industrial relations shall 
be referred by the Board for investi- 
gation to the Wisconsin Labor Com- 
mittee, annually appointed by Board 
as representatives of labor organiza- 
tions in State who file certain speci- 
fied information with the Board and 
convince the Board that they are not 
company unions. A Wisconsin em- 
ployers committee, annually ap- 
pointed by the Board, shall investi- 
gate complaints, other than the de- 
fined unfair labor practices, against 
employers. 

Board may engage in mediation, 
conciliation, and arbitration. 

Penalty provided for wilfully im- 
peding Board. 

Employer, as defined, excludes 
State or any political subdivision 
thereof. 


Limitations on Issuance of Injunc- 
tions in Labor Disputes 


Anti-injunction bills were intro- 
duced in at least 14 States, but very 
few made any progress. Bills model- 
led on the Federal anti-injunction sta- 
tute, the Norris-LaGuardia Act, have 
been approved in Pennsylvania, and 
passed one house in California and 
Connecticut. Wyoming has enacted 
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an amendment to an existing statute 
of the Norris-LaGuardia type which 
explicitly includes, amcng the acts 
that may not be enjoined, patrolling 
for the sake of giving publicity to 
facts involved in a labor dispute. 

Some of the most drastic limita- 
tions ever placed on the issuance of 
injunctions in labor disputes are con- 
tained in a law enacted this year in 
Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania 


Ch. 308. (Senate 6.) Approved 
6-2-37. Two existing statutes relat- 
ing to injunctions and anti-union con- 
tracts were repealed and their main 
features reincorporated into the new 
law with numerous additions. As it 
now stands the law prohibits enjoin- 
ing a long list of enumerated acts by 
persons involved in a labor dispute 
who may have a direct or indirect 
interest therein, regardless of 
whether the disputants stand in the 
proximate relation of employer and 
employe or whether or not the em- 
ployes are on strike against the 
employer. Among the acts which 
may not be enjoined are included 
ceasing or refusing to perform work, 
becoming or remaining a member of 
a labor or employer organization, 
aiding a person who is being prose- 
cuted or sued in connection with a 
labor dispute case in either a State 
or Federal court; giving publicity to 
the facts or merits of the dispute 
whether by speaking, picketing, or 
patrolling, forming organizations, 
collectively bargaining, or engaging 
in other concerted activities for mut- 
ual aid or protection, and persuading 
others to leave work or cease pat- 
ronizing or cease employing. No 
injunction can be issued to an em- 
ployer who has employed strike- 
breakers. 

Promises or agreements not to join 
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or not to remain a member of any 
labor or employer organization are 
declared contrary to public policy 
and unenforceable in the courts. 

If a court can still find grounds for 
issuing an injunction in a labor dis- 
pute, there are still a number of safe- 
guards in the law; for instance, it 
must be proven beyond a reasonable 
doubt and without the aid of pre- 
sumptions of law or fact that the acts 
to be enjoined were actually per- 
formed or authorized or ratified by 


the persons against whom the injunc- 
tion is to be issued. 

The inclusion of a provision that 
a complainant must have complied 
with all obligations imposed by law 
and made every reasonable effort to 
settle the dispute by negotiation or 
with the aid of available governmen- 
tal machinery, will increase the ef- 
fectiveness of the Federal Labor Re- 
lations Act and the State Labor Re- 
lations and Mediation Acts passed 
at this session. 


DREAM-MAD 


Was it that a faéry 
Laid his hands upon my heart? 
A leprechaun who touched me 
With his wistful, sighing art? 


For I dreamed a dream so shining 
It was winged with ectasy, 

But I could not hold its beauty 
Though it filled the heart of me. 


But I’m thinking now the while, 
And I alone, alone, 

And the dream forever gone, 
And the sea’s faint moan, 


With the night wind in the trees, 
And a pale moon in the sky, 

Is the leprechaun still singing 
Where the cool, wet grasses lie? 


And I, alone, alone, 
With the dream so far away, 
I laugh through all the starlight, 
And I cry through all the day. 


—JANE CoFFIN. 





UNION AGREEMENTS 


Fabricated Metal Workers’ 
Agreement 


IHIS Agreement made and en- 

tered into this 15th day of 

May, 1937, by and between the 
Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Company, 
hereinafter called the Company, and 
the Fabricated Metal Workers’ 
Union No. 19340, and the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, 
Local No. 66, hereinafter called the 
Union, or Unions, 


Witnesseth: 


Article I—Recognition 


1. The Company recognizes the 
Unions as the bargaining agency for 
the employees who are, or may be, 


eligible to membership in the Unions. 
2. The Company agrees to retain 

in its employ only employees who are 

in good standing with the Unions. 


Article [I—Lay-Offs 
The following rules shall be ob- 


served whenever it is necessary to 
reduce the working force or the 
hours of work below eight (8) hours 
per day or forty (40) hours per 
week. 

Consideration shall be given to the 
following factors: 

1. The length of the employee’s 
continuous service in the department 
with the Company. 

2. The individual skill and eff- 
cient service of the employee. 

3. Employees who are essential to 
the efficient operation of the various 
departments of the plant, because of 


special training and ability, may be 
retained or rehired, regardless of 
other factors involved. Those em- 
ployees hired after August 13, 1935, 
shall be the first to be laid off except 
those employees added to maintain 
an average force or for replacement 
purposes. 

4. The average force may be in- 
creased or decreased by mutual 
agreement. 

5. Employees called from other 
departments shall be sent back to 
their regular department or be given 
work in other departments. 

6. Whenever the working force 
has been reduced by applying the 
rules for such reduction as stated 
above, and the available work is not 
sufficient to afford a forty (40) hour 
week to all remaining employees, the 
Company shall reduce the hours of 
work down to a minimum of a thirty 
(30) hour work week and/or rotate 
its employees where operating condi- 
tions permit. 

7. If, after reduction of hours, it 
becomes necessary to further reduce 
the working force, lay-offs shall be 
made in accordance with seniority 
and individual skill and efficient serv- 
ice. In no event shall a reduction of 
hours, as herein stated, take place 
where a costly, continuous process 
would make such a reduction imprac- 
tical. 

8. Whenever the business war- 
rants an increase in force the above 
rules shall apply inversely. 

9. If all available employees of 
any department have been recalled 
and the department required more 
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help, employees from other depart- 
ments who are not working shall be 
called in temporarily to such depart- 
ments and employees so called shall 
be selected by seniority, but taking 
into consideration their fitness for 
the jobs available. 


Article [I1]—Hours and Wages 


1. Eight (8) hours shall consti- 
tute a day’s work and forty (40) 
hours shall constitute a week’s work 
for all employees of the Company. 

2. Overtime shall be paid for all 
work in excess of eight (8) hours per 
day and forty (40) hours per week, 
at the rate of time and one-half 
(1%); all Saturday work shall be 
paid for at the rate of time and one- 
half (1%), except that the Company 
shall not be required to pay time and 
one-half (134) to employees of De- 
partment 21 for work done on Sat- 
urdays between the hours of seven 
(7) and twelve (12) A. M. except 
also the Company shall not be re- 
quired to pay time and one-half 
(174) to watchmen, except for all 
time worked in excess of fifty-six 
(56) hours for one week. 

3. New Year’s Day, Memorial 
Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day 
and Sundays shall be considered legal 
holidays, and all work performed on 
these days shall be paid for at dou- 
ble time, except watchmen who are 
excluded from the provisions of this 
paragraph. 

4. The minimum hourly rate for 
male employees shall be fifty-three 
cents (53¢) and forty-five cents 
(45¢) for female employees. Fur- 
thermore, the rates for full time day 
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workers in Groups 1, 2, 3 and 4, as 
per classification agreed upon, shall 
receive an increase of five cents (5¢) 
per hour over their present rate, sub- 
ject, however, to special concessions 
which the Company has agreed upon 
with the General Committee. 

5. Piece work prices shall be in- 
creased in the following manner: 
Rates at which male workers have 
earned less than sixty-five cents 
(65¢) per hour in Class A Depart- 
ment, or sixty cents (60¢) per hour 
in Class B Department and rates at 
which female workers have earned 
less than fifty-five cents (55¢) per 
hour shall be increased from three 
per cent (3%) to ten per cent 
(10%) depending upon the earn- 
ings achieved, the details to be ad- 
justed with the General Committee. 

6. Individual hourly rates shall 
not be lowered during the term of 
this agreement. 

7. New piece work rates shall not 
apply until employees are notified 
of the rate established. 

8. Any employee requested to re- 
port for work shall receive pay for 
at least three (3) hours during such 
day when he or she shall have re- 
ported provided, however, that this 
rule shall not apply when conditions 
arise over which the Company has 
no control. 

g. Male production workers on 
contract jobs on which no piece work 
rate has been established shall be 
paid fifty-five (55¢) per hour and 
employees whose hourly rate is 
higher than fifty-five cents (55¢) 
per hour shall receive such higher 
rates. Female workers shall be paid 
fifty cents (s5o¢). 

10. Piece work rates shall not be 
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lowered during the term of this 
Agreement, except when the condi- 
tions under which the rates were set 
are changed. 

11. Further, in the event that it ap- 
pears to be to the best interests of all 
concerned to do so, piece work rates 
may be temporarily reduced by mu- 
tual consent on highly competitive 
products. 


Article IV—Grievances 


1. The Departmental Committee 
in each department, by its chair- 
man or, in his absence, any member 
thereof, shall advise the foreman or 
superintendent, oi individual or gen- 
eral complaints on behalf of depart- 
mental employees. 

2. If no satisfactory adjustment 
of such matter is made promptly, the 
complaint shall be submitted by the 
General Committee to the Company 
for adjustment immediately. 

3. If no satisfactory adjustment 
on such matter is made within one 
(1) work week, the matter shall be 
referred to an Arbitration Commit- 
tee composed of five (5) members 
to be chosen in the following manner: 
Two (2) to be selected by the Com- 
pany, two (2) to be selected by the 
Unions and one (1) to be an impar- 
tial arbiter chosen by the State Labor 
Relations Board. 

4. The Arbitration Committee 
shall convene and decide the contro- 
versy within ten (10) days from the 
time the fifth arbiter is chosen, and 
the decision shall be accepted in good 
faith and be binding on all parties 
hereto. There shall be no cessation 
of work or lock-out while arbitra- 
tion is in process. 
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Article V—Miscellaneous 


1. Any authorized representative 
of the Unions shall, upon applica- 
tion, for the purpose of investigation 
of complaints made by their mem- 
bers, receive the cooperation of the 
Company in ascertaining all facts 
having a bearing upon the matter. 

2. All requests for a temporary 
leave of absence shall be made in 
writing to the Employment Manager 
and simultaneously to the Business 
Agent of the Unions and shall, for 
just and reasonable cause, be granted 
to any employee of the Company, 
and upon the expiration of such leave 
the employee shall be reinstated to 
his former position without loss of 
seniority rights and without discrimi- 
nation. Leaves of absence shall be 
limited to thirty (30) days and may 
be extended for similar periods by 
mutual agreement. 

3. Discharges: If, after prompt 
investigation by the Company and the 
Unions, no cause for dismissal is 
found, the employee shall be rein- 
stated without loss of seniority and 
be compensated for time lost. 

4. An employee requesting a 
transfer from one shift to the same 
job on another, may be transferred 
when an employee with lesser senior- 
ity, but having the same qualifica- 
tions for the job, is available. 


Article VI—Terms of Agreement 


1. This Agreement shall be in 
effect for a period of one (1) year, 
and for renewal periods of one (1) 
year thereafter, unless notice is filed 
in writing or a desire for a change in 
the Agreement by either party, thirty 
(30) days prior to the expiration of 
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any one (1) year period. Such notice 

shall be filed by the Unions with the 

President of the Company, and the 

Company with the duly authorized 

agents of the respective Unions. 
For the Company: 


GEUDER PAESCHKE FReEy Co. 
Per (Signed) 
Cuas. W. PAESCHKE, Pres. 


For the Unions: 


FABRICATED METAL Workers No. 
19340, 
(Signed) Rupo_PpH Faupt, Pres. 


(Signed) O. A. Jir1KowIc, 
Bus. Rep. Dist. No. 10 I. A. of M. 


Distillery Workers’ Agreement 


This Agreement, entered into this 
1oth day of June, 1937, by and be- 
tween The Distillers Company, Lim- 
ited, and Distillery Workers’ Union 
20632 afhliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, compris- 
ing a majority of the employees of 
the Plant, which is deemed the ap- 
propriate collective bargaining unit, 
hereinafter called the Union; same 
being negotiated for the purpose of 
assisting and insuring harmonious 
relations between the Company and 
the Union. 


1. The employers agree to recog- 
nize either the election or appoint- 
ment of a shop chairman by the em- 
ployees of their individual shop to 
represent them in all matters per- 
taining to this agreement. 

2. Employees who have given 
faithful service in the employ of the 
Company, and who have become un- 
able to handle heavy work to advan- 
tage will be given preference to such 
light work as they are able to do. 
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3. When new jobs are created or 
vacancies occur, the oldest employees 
in point of service shall be given pref- 
erence according to fitness and ability. 

4. No gratuity shall be given or 
accepted to or from any supervisor 
or Company representative with in- 
tent of gaining favor or obligating 
any member. 

5. No discrimination or degrada- 
tion shall be imposed on any em- 
ployee for participation past, present, 
or future, in organizing or main- 
tenance of the Union. 

6. In the event of any conference 
between any employee who is a mem- 
ber of the Union and the employer 
shall occur during working hours, 
such employee shall be paid his usual 
wage per hour for the time consumed 
in any such conference. 

7. No positions now in existence 
shall be abolished by the Company 
without good and just cause, and if 
the Company finds such action ne- 
cessary, they shall, if possible, pro- 
vide the employee affected with em- 
ployment which shall not be degrad- 
ing, but will pay the wages that new 
job carries, and if, and when the 
former job is open, he or she will be 
re-instated. This does not refer to 
production lay-off. 

8. Employment shall be based on 
seniority rights in the Company by 
departments and lay-offs in the same 
manner. 

9. Employees now holding cards 
in other locals of A. F. of L. and em- 
ployed at their trade (providing they 
are in good standing) are not re- 
quired to join this local, so long as 
they remain in good standing. 

10. Employees shall be informed 
as to who their immediate superior is 
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and be responsible to and take orders 
from him or her alone, the manage- 
ment excluded. 

11. Time and one-half shall be 
paid to any employee working more 
that eight hours a day or forty hours 
a week. Double time shall be paid 
for any Sunday or holiday work. Any 
person working less than eight hours 
or more than four hours any day 
from Monday to Saturday inclusive, 
by direction of the Company, shall 
be paid for a full day’s work. No 
person shall be permitted to work 
more than twelve hours per day, ex- 
cept in special circumstances. 

11-A. The plant watchmen will be 
paid 714¢ per hour and for all holi- 
days recognized by the Company 
(Saturdays and Sundays excluded) 
will receive an extra day’s pay. 

12. All members shall get as vaca- 
tion, one week with pay, after six 
months’ service—to be given at the 
discretion of the Company. They 
shall also have-all holidays, exclusive 
of Sundays, recognized by the Com- 
pany, with pay. 

13. During the absence of an em- 
ployee through sickness, vacation, 
etc., no employee shall be expected to 
cover two jobs. Temporary help 
shall be employed, if necessary. 

14. A minimum wage of 50¢ per 
hour for girls shall be established, 
except that a probationary period of 
two months at 45¢ per hour shall be 
maintained for all new girls. For 
men the following rates shall be es- 
tablished: 62¢ per hour starting, 67¢ 
per hour after six months, and 72¢ 
per hour after eighteen months from 
date of employment. A minimum of 
621%4¢ per hour for women supervi- 
sors and 80¢ per hour for men su- 
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pervisors. Any one with two or more 
people working full time for them 
shall be considered a supervisor. The 
electrician shall receive $1.00 per 
hour. 

15. No employee shall be laid of 
during his or her regular working 
schedule to equalize any over-time 
the employee has worked during the 
same working week or pay period. 
Any over-time worked shall be in ad- 
dition to the regular working sched- 
ule of the employee. 

16. Should an employee be as- 
signed temporarily to a higher rated 
job, he or she shall receive the rate 
for the job to which they may be as- 
signed. When an employee is as- 
signed temporarily to a lower rated 
job, he or she will receive their reg- 
ular rate of pay while assigned to 
such work. 

17. During the period covered by 
the provisions of this Agreement, 
adjustments in the rates of any and 
all employees may be negotiated 
upon fifteen (15) days’ notice to 
either party. 

18. Failure to agree upon such 
changes desired by either party, the 
controversy shall be taken care of in 
the same manner as provided in 
Paragraph No. 36 for the settlement 
of other disputes. 

19. The service record, or senior- 
ity list of the Company will be 
furnished to the Union when re- 
quested. Efforts shall be made to 
correct existing lists, so that an off- 
cial list, approved by both Company 
and Union, will be recognized, as pre- 
pared, as the official seniority list un- 
der the terms of this Agreement. 

20. Skilled maintenance men, me- 
chanics, or millwrights shall receive 
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go cents per hour. When doing re- 
pair or construction work, they shall 
be supplied with an apprentice or 
helper. 

21. Maintenance, mechanics or 
millwrights’ helpers shall receive 80 
cents per hour. They shall not start, 
finish, or do any part of any job, un- 
less under direct supervision of a 
skilled mechanic assigned to such 
work, 

22. Any employee working any 
part of a quarter of an hour shall be 
paid for the full quarter, but em- 
ployees arriving late shall be de- 
ducted not less than one-quarter 
hour’s pay. 

23. The Company shall, if possi- 
ble, notify the Union in advance of 
any lay-off on account of lack of 
work, and the names of those af- 
fected, submitted and treated as con- 
fidential by the Union. 

24. Any employee coming in late 
shall be paid from the time they 
punch their card (except as provided 
under Section 22 above) and start 
work or be instructed by some one as 
to the time they shall start and not be 
required to work any time without 
pay. No employee shall be required 
to wait more than one hour before 
starting work. 

25. The Union shall make the ne- 
cessary arrangements with the Presi- 
dent, Secretary and Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of 
Labor, to permit the Company, if 
they desire, to use the official Union 
Label of the American Federation 
of Labor upon each individual pack- 
age, or bottle, prepared and shipped 
by members of the Union at the 
Plant of the Company at Linden, 
N. J. 
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26. All tools mechanical or other- 
wise shall be supplied by the Com- 
pany. 

27. Fifteen minutes shall be al- 
lowed each day in departments where 
it is necessary to clean up and put 
tools or other equipment in their 
proper order. 

28. Employees working through 
the regular lunch period shall be al- 
lowed twenty minutes on Company 
time for lunch. The lunch hour period 
to be recognized as any time between 
11:30 and 1:30. On completion of 
their eight hour work, they shall go 
home or be compensated for over- 
time. 

29. Any employees who find it ab- 
solutely necessary to be absent for 
reasons legal, sickness, death, etc., 
shall be granted same, providing the 
Company is notified in due time. 

30. The Company shall permit the 
erection of a bulletin board near each 
time clock for exclusive use of A. F. 
of L. notices. 

31. The Company shall not make 
rules or regulations governing em- 
ployees that are inconsistent or create 
undue hardships upon them. 

32. Should any employees believe 
that they have been unjustly treated, 
he, or she, with their representative, 
may present the grievance to the 
proper representatives of the Com- 
pany, who will give the matter 
prompt and thorough consideration. 

33. The grievance shall first be 
taken up with the immediate superior 
of the aggrieved employee. Failure 
of satisfactory explanation or settle- 
ment, appeal may then be made to 
any higher Plant officials of the Com- 
pany. 

34. All requests for hearings and 
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meetings with any officials of the 
Company by representatives of the 
Union upon grievances will be 
granted promptly and without un- 
necessary delay. 

35. The Company has the right to 
discharge or lay off any employee for 
sufficient and reasonable cause, but 
the representatives of the Union, 
upon request, if made with reason- 
able promptness, shall be advised 
promptly by the Company of the rea- 
son or reasons for such discharge or 
lay-off. Should it be found, upon 
joint investigation, that an employee 
has been unjustly discharged or laid 
off, such employee or employees shall 
be immediately re-instated to their 
former positions, without losses of 
rank, and shall be compensated for 
all time lost, at the regular rate of 
wage received by such employee. 


36. In the event of disputes aris- 
ing under this Agreement, same shall 


be referred to arbitration; each 
party shall name two representatives, 
to try and adjust the matter, and in 
the event no settlement can be 
reached, they shall select a third 
party agreeable to both parties 
hereto, to act as arbiter, whose deci- 
sion shall be final and binding upon 
both parties to this Agreement. The 
arbiter shall in no way be connected 
with either of the parties hereto. 

37. Sufficient methods having been 
established to settle any grievance or 
dispute that may arise during the life 
of this Agreement, in an amicable 
manner, therefore, there shall be no 
strike by the members of the Union, 
nor any lock-out of the employees by 
the Company. 

38. This Agreement shall be in 
full force and effect for a period of 
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one (1) year from date, and there. 
after, unless modified and altered, 
after thirty days’ notice in writing by 
the party desiring such change. 

39. This Agreement shall be sub. 
ject to any and all laws applicable to 
the subject matter, and to any and 
all regulations and orders officially 
promulgated thereunder. 

Signed for THE DIsTILLERs Com. 

PANY, LIMITED, LINDEN, N. J. 

Wma. COLTHART, 
HucH Mar, 
EUGENE SHOECRAFT. 
Signed for DisTILLERY WORKERS’ 
Union, No. 20632, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


W. D. McConnELL, 
PATRICK VELLA, 

ANDREW FEDORWICZ, 
ANNA PROVENZANO. 


Pillsbury Agreement 


Memorandum of Working Agree- 
ment, made and entered into this 
first day of June, 1937, by and be- 
tween Pillsbury Flour Mills Com- 
pany, a Delaware corporation (here- 
inafter referred to as the ‘“Con- 
pany”), party of the first part, and 
the American Federation of Labor, 
acting on behalf of itself, its affili- 
ated organizations, including the Na- 
tional Council of Grain Processors 
and Allied Industries and its member 
local unions, party of the second part. 

This Working Agreement is in- 
tended to comply with the require- 
ments of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act with respect to collective 
bargaining by the Company with its 
Employees, and is subject to such 
provisions of said Act. 

In consideration of the premises 
and of the mutual promises of the 
respective parties herein contained, 
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and for the purpose of creating a 
working agreement between the 
Company and the employees of the 
Company who are members of the 
American Federation of Labor or of 
its affliated labor unions, the parties 
hereto mutually covenant and agree 
to and with each other, as follows: 


Section I 


(a) By the terms of this Agree- 
ment, the Company recognizes the 
American Federation of Labor as the 
representative of all employees of 
the Company who are members of 
the American Federation of Labor 
or of its affliated unions, and will 
recognize the American Federation 
of Labor as the sole collective bar- 
gaining agency for its employees in 
those of the Company’s Plants where 
a majority of its employees are mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor or of its affiliated unions, for 
the purpose of negotiating with re- 
spect to hours of labor, rates of pay 
and working conditions as hereinafter 
specified. 

(b) The American Federation of 
Labor agrees with the Company that 
this Agreement, when executed, shall 
apply to and be binding at and as 
respects all of the Company’s Plants, 
on all matters except classifications of 
employment and rates of pay, and 
hours at the Minneapolis and Buffalo 
Plants, which shall be established 
and worked out between representa- 
tives of the Company and representa- 
tives of the respective local Flour, 
Feed and Cereal Workers’ Unions 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at the Company’s 
Plants, respectively, and shall there- 
upon be added to and made a part 


of this national Agreement and at- 
tached hereto. 

(c) The American Federation of 
Labor agrees that there shall be no 
jurisdictional disputes with regard to 
the employees of the Company who 
are members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor or of any of its 
affliated unions, and that the Com- 
pany shall be required to deal only 
with the respective local Flour, Feed 
and Cereal Workers’ Unions, affli- 
ated with the American Federation 
of Labor, or with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor itself, as respects 
all matters covered by this Agree- 
ment. Provided, however, that the 
Company agrees that all of its em- 
ployees at any particular plant of the 
Company who are in a classification 
which, but for this Agreement, would 
be represented by some local union 
afhliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor other than the said 
Flour, Feed and Cereal Workers’ 
Union, shall be paid the same rates 
of pay as would apply for such em- 
ployees under the prevailing terms of 
local agreements which may be in 
effect with such other union in that 
particular locality for the specific 
classification of work. Provided, fur- 
ther, that any employee of the Com- 
pany shall have the right to join any 
organization affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor holding 
jurisdiction over his particular classi- 
fication of work, but the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated 
unions agree that such membership 
shall not change or violate any of the 
terms of this Agreement. 


Section 2 


(a) The purpose of this Agree- 
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ment is to promote and insure har- 
monious relations, cooperation and 
understanding between the Company 
and its employees, to encourage econ- 
omy of operations, elimination of 
waste, cleanliness of Plant, protec- 
tion of property and safety of em- 
ployees; 

(b) To insure true collective bar- 
gaining, and to establish standards 
of hours of labor, rates of pay and 
working conditions, and to that end 
the Company pledges itself to give to 
its employees considerate and cour- 
teous treatment, and the employees in 
turn pledge themselves to render the 
Company loyal and efficient service. 


Section 3 


The provisions of this Agreement 
shall apply to all employees in the 
Flour Mills, Feed Mills, Cereal 
Plants, Elevators, Bag Departments, 
Blending Plants and Warehouses of 
the Company, as defined in Section 
1 (a) hereof, excepting those whose 
duties and responsibilities classify 
them as supervision, sub-supervision, 
employees taking Company’s regular 
training course for supervisory serv- 
ice, foremen, office employees, de- 
partmental clerks, laboratory em- 
ployees, buyers and salesmen. 


Section 4 


Forty (40) hours straight time 
shall constitute a week’s work. Eight 
(8) hours shall constitute a day’s 
work. Said eight hours shall not be 
staggered, with the exception of time 
off for meals. All work performed 
in excess of eight (8) hours in one 
day and forty (40) hours straight 
time in one week, and all work per- 
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formed on Sundays and Holidays 
shall constitute overtime and shall be 
compensated for at the rate of time 
and one-half of the straight time 
rate, except services performed by 
watchmen, which shall be paid on the 
straight time basis. (This section 
shall not apply to Minneapolis and 
Buffalo where hours of employment 
shall be fixed in accordance with local 
agreements hereto attached). 


Section 5 


Holidays shall be Washington’s 
Birthday, Memorial Day, Independ- 
ence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day and/or any 
other local holidays mutually agreed 
to. If any of the above days fall on 
a Sunday, the following Monday in 
all cases will be observed as a holi- 
day. 

Section 6 


Rates of pay shall be in accordance 
with the local agreement attached 
hereto. 


Section 7 


Vacations with pay shal! be in ac- 
cordance with the following sched- 
ule: 

(a) Upon and after completion of 
two (2) years, but less than five (5) 
years, of continuous service, one (1) 
week’s vacation with pay will be 
granted during each calendar year. 

Upon and after completion of five 
(5) years or more of continuous 
service, two (2) weeks’ vacation with 
pay will be granted during each 
calendar year. 

(b) In determining the length of 
continuous service, an employee will 
be given credit for the time spent in 
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the service of the Company as indi- 
cated on the employee’s employment 
record. The term “continuous serv- 
ice”, wherever herein used shall mean 
active service without interruption 
except when due to sickness, injury, 
temporary shutdown, or other legiti- 
mate reason approved by the Plant 
Management. 

(c) Any employee transferring 
from one unit to another or from 
one department to another will not 
lose his continuity of service. 

(d) Vacations will be granted at 
such times of the year as the Man- 
agement finds most suitable consider- 
ing both the wishes of the employees 
and the requirements of plant opera- 
tion. 

(e) 

(1) The pay for employees en- 
titled to one (1) week’s vacation is 
computed on the basis of the rate of 
pay per hour at the time of vaca- 
tion multiplied by forty (40) hours. 
Pay for employees entitled to two 
(2) weeks’ vacation is also computed 
on the foregoing basis, except that 
the amount is multiplied by two (2). 

(2) Vacation pay may be drawn 
in advance. 

(*) 

(1) Vacations may not be taken 
until the required period of service 
has been completed. 

(2) Vacations cannot be post- 
poned and allowed to accumulate 
from year to year, but must be com- 
pleted each year. 

(3) Employees cannot waive their 
vacations and draw double pay for 
working during the time allowed. 

(4) Holidays occurring during a 
vacation shall count as part of such 
vacation. 


Section 8 


(a) When it becomes necessary to 
reduce the working force at a partic- 
ular plant of the Company, seniority 
shall prevail with respect to all em- 
ployees, qualifications being sufficient, 
namely: the practice will be for the 
Company to lay off first those em- 
ployees shortest in time of service, 
but it is recognized that some leeway 
is necessary to the Company in the 
application of this rule in order to 
provide for instances where consider- 
ation of experience, ability and future 
value to the Company require, in its 
opinion, that exceptions be made in 
order to insure the most efficient and 
continuous plant operations. 

(b) In applying the above rule, 
it is mutually agreed that no employee 
has the right or privilege of taking 
the job of another employee who is 
his junior in time of employment, 
until two (2) days have elapsed since 
his layoff, excepting, however, that 
should layoffs occur two (2) weeks 
in succession the employee longest in 
service may exercise his seniority 
privilege, always providing he is 
capable and competent to fill the job 
involved. 

(c) In rehiring seniority shall pre- 
vail and the practice will be that the 
employee with the longest service 
record with the Company will first 
be rehired, but the same leeway may 
be exercised as provided for in para- 
graph (a) of this Section. Further, 
no new man will be hired until all 
former available, competent and reg- 
ular employees have returned to 
work, except that should occasion 
require the services of someone espe- 
cially qualified for a certain job or 
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position, this rule shall be modified to 
that extent. 

(d) Employees called to work 
shall receive not less than four (4) 
hours’ pay. 


Section 9 


(a) Employees in any classifica- 
tion are expected to perform any 
duties to which they may be as- 
signed. If an employee is tempo- 
rarily shifted to any position pay- 
ing a smaller wage than he has been 
receiving, no reduction in wage shall 
be made, except in case the em- 
ployee’s services are not required in 
his regular class of employment, the 
Company may with the employee’s 
consent, instead of laying him off, 
transfer him to any other position 
vacant and fix the wage according to 
that position. If his former position 
is reopened, the employee shall be 
returned to it. 

(b) It is understood that noth- 
ing in the preceding paragraph shall 
preclude an employee agreeing to ac- 
cept a lower rate of pay while serving 
as an apprentice or while in training 
for a job paying a higher rate. An 
employee will be deemed qualified for 
the rate of pay of the job involved 
when he satisfactorily performs the 
duties with no more supervision than 
is required by other qualified workers 
on the same job. 


Section 10 


In filling vacancies in the higher 
classifications, the Company accepts 
the principle of exercising due regard 
for length of service, ability and effi- 
ciency, and the general practice will 
be followed by the Company of pro- 
moting those who by length of service 
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and all-around value to the Plant 
Organization shall be deemed to have 
earned promotion. 


Section 11 


Promptly after the acceptance of 
this Agreement, Labor Relations 
Committees, composed exclusively of 
citizens of the United States of Amer- 
ica, shall be established in the follow- 
ing manner: 

(a) The Employees’ Labor Re- 
lations Committee at each plant shall 
consist of three (3) members, at least 
two (2) of whom shall be selected 
by the local Flour, Feed and Cereal 
Workers’ Union, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, by 
vote solely of its members employed 
in the Company’s Plant, and who 
shall be employees of the Company 
and shall have been in the continuous 
employment of the Company for at 
least one (1) year immediately pre- 
ceding their selection, and one (1) 
a representative of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

In the event of the resignation, dis- 
ability, disqualification or death of 
any member of this Committee, his 
successor shall be selected by the local 
Flour, Feed and Cereal ,.Workers’ 
Union, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, or by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, as the case 
may be, in the manner above de- 
scribed, as promptly as possible in 
order to keep the Employees’ Labor 
Relations Committee in full member- 
ship at all times. 

(b) The Company will appoint a 
committee to represent the Company 
consisting of three (3) members 
chosen from the Superintendents, 
Foremen or Managerial Staff of the 
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Company, and will keep such commit- 
tee in full membership at all times. 

In the event of the resignation, dis- 
ability, disqualification or death of 
any member of this committee, his 
successor shall be appointed by the 
Company within one (1) week’s time. 

(c) The Employees’ Labor Rela- 
tions Committee, meeting with the 
Company’s Labor Relations Commit- 
tee, shall constitute a Joint Labor 
Relations Committee. The Joint La- 
bor Relations Committee shall be em- 
powered to, in good faith, interpret 
this agreement and consider any 
claimed grievance and adjust any ac- 
tual grievance arising thereunder. 

Should a dispute, complaint or 
grievance arise, the employee or em- 
ployees concerned shall continue to 
work under the conditions existing 
prior to the time the dispute, com- 
plaint or grievance arose unless dis- 
charged by the Company, and such 
dispute, complaint or grievance shall 
first be taken up with the Foreman 
by such employee or employees or by 
the Employees’ Labor Relations 
Committee. If no satisfactory settle- 
ment is made, they shall refer the 
question to the Joint Labor Rela- 
tions Committee which shall imme- 
diately arrange a conference. The 
decision of a majority of the Joint 
Labor Relations Committee shall be 
binding on all parties involved. 

In the event of a deadlock upon 
any question before the Joint Com- 
mittee, a seventh (7th) impartial 
Chairman shall be selected by a ma- 
jority of the Joint Committee within 
two (2) weeks from the date first 
attempt is made to select same, and 
the decision of a majority of the Joint 
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Committee thus augmented shall be 
final and binding on both parties. 

It is understood that the Joint 
Committee shall only have authority 
to act with respect to matters specifi- 
cally covered by this Agreement. 

(d) Each party shall pay the ex- 
pense of its Committee and the ex- 
pense of the seventh (7th) member 
shall be shared equally. 


Section 12 


(a) During the life of this Agree- 
ment, no strike shall be caused or 
sanctioned at any of the Company’s 
Plants by the American Federation 
of Labor or by any Flour, Feed and 
Cereal Workers’ Union affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor or 
by any other organization affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor or by the members of any 
thereof, and no lockouts shall be or- 
dered by the said Company, until 
every peaceful method of settlement 
of difficulties shall have been tried and 
until the conditions of settlement pro- 
vided for in Section 11 of this Agree- 
ment shall have been tried and shall 
have been exhausted. 

(b) Employees whose work is re- 
quired for plant protection during 
any shutdown shall be permitted to 
faithfully perform such services with- 
out interference from the American 
Federation of Labor or organiza- 
tions afhliated therewith or members 
thereof. 


Section 13 


(a) The Company has the right 
to suspend or discharge any employee 
for incompetency or other just cause, 
but, upon request of the employee, 
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the Company shall show cause for 
such discharge. There shall, how- 
ever, be no discrimination of any kind 
against any member of the American 
Federation of Labor or any of its 
affiliated organizations because of 
membership therein, either by the 
Company or by its Foremen or Su- 
perintendents. Nor shall there be 
any discrimination or intimidation as 
between employees, one with the 
other, or by the American Federation 
of Labor or by any of its affiliated 
organizations or members thereof, 
against any employee because of lack 
of labor union affiliations. 

(b) If the Joint Labor Relations 
Committee shall find that an em- 
ployee has been unjustly discharged 
and also finds that he should be paid 
for time lost, such time shall cover 
the period that said employee would 
normally have worked during the pe- 
riod commencing with the date that 
the complaint was filed and ending 
with the date of the decision of the 
Joint Labor Relations Committee. 


Section 14 


This Agreement shall become ef- 
fective on the first day of June, 1937, 
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and shall be operative and remain in 
full force and effect for one (1) year 
from said date and from year to year 
thereafter, subject, however, to the 
right of either party to terminate 
the Agreement at the end of any 
yearly period by written notice given 
to the other party sixty (60) days 
prior to the end of any such year. 
This Agreement may be amended or 
revised in any of its provisions) during 
its existence, provided such amend- 
ments or revisions are approved, in 
writing, and subscribed to by the 
American Federation of Labor and 
by Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, 
and approved by the National Coun- 
cil of Grain Processors and Allied 
Industries for itself and its member 
local unions, affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
By Wm. GREEN. 


PILLSBURY FLouR MILLs CoMPpANY 
By M. A. LEHMAN. 
National Council of Grain Processors 


and Allied Industries and its Mem- 
ber Local Unions. 


By Meyer L, Lewis. 





Natural things 
And spiritual—who separates those two 
In art, in morals, or the social drift, 
Tears up the bond of nature and brings death. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 





HOW TO MAKE YOUR UNION EFFECTIVE 
I. ORGANIZING 


George: What's happened to Pat? 
He’s late tonight. Wonder what’s 
happened to him? 

Bill: Hello, Mr. Murphy. You 
look a bit red in the face. Been run- 
ning? 

Pat: Boy,amIburntup! They’ve 
pulled another fast one with their 
rotten piece rates at the plant again. 
Must of thought we were all getting 
rich on the old rates . . . so they 
posted a notice—all rates cut 10%. 
Work like fools to make a decent 
wage, and what reward do we get? 
The privilege of working for less 
money. It’s happened before, but 
we’re not gonna let it happen again. 

George: What are you going to do 
about it? 

Pat: Strike! Walk out! Shut 
down the whole plant. And then let 
‘em try to get anybody through the 
gates. 

Bill: How well are you organized, 
Pat? 

Pat: Aw, we got less than half the 
workersintheunion. But that doesn’t 
mean a thing, Bill. They’re all sore 
now. They’ll go out and mean it. 

George: I hear you have a com- 
pany union down there, too, Pat. Any 
truth in that rumor? 

Pat: Sure; and a lot of company 
stooges—“representatives” they call 
themselves—are breaking their jaw- 
bones explaining how the company 
cut rates for our own good. 

Bill: What's their argument ? 

Pat: They’re saying a lot of un- 
employed guys would be glad to take 
our jobs at any pay. They argue, if 
we don’t take these new rates—and 


like °em—the company will send the 
work to another plant down south. 
If we listened to these sissies, we’d be 
paying the company to let us work. 

Bill: But suppose they’re giving 
you the straight goods, Pat. Have 
you checked to see if they are? 

Pat: Look here, Bill. We got 
families to support. If we take this 
laying down, we'll get another cut 
later. Sally's a good manager— 
pinches every nickel till the Indian 
squawks—but even she can’t manage 
on nothing. 

George: I know how you feel, Pat. 
Penny-pinching, with your best suit 
shiny in the pants... your wife 
still wearing last year’s dress... 
and the kids’ shoes half-soled so many 
times that the shoemaker could do 
‘em with his eyes closed. But you 
don’t want to go off on this thing half- 
cocked. You want to get all you can. 

Bill: So that’s why you ought to 
find out what the chances are of get- 
ting unemployed people to act as 
strikebreakers. 

George: And that’s why you ought 
to find out what the chances are of 
shifting this work to another plant. 

Pat: What fortune-teller will give 
me that dope? 

Bill: No fortune-teller at all. The 
officers of the Central Labor Union 
could give you some dope about the 
chances of getting other men in this 
town to take your places. Have you 
talked to any of them? 

Pat: Not yet. Talked to the busi- 
ness agent at headquarters. Boss 
won’t see him, though; says he’s not 
an employee of the plant. 
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George: Have you got in touch 
with your International? 

Pat: Well, no. We didn’t think 
they would know much about this 
particular plant. 

George: It’s their job to know. 
They can probably give you an idea 
of what things look like in the entire 
industry . . . whether the rush sea- 
son is coming, or a lay-off. They 
ought to be able to give you some 
idea whether the plant can shift its 
orders, and whether cuts are coming 
in other places, too. 

Pat: All the more reason we ought 
to do something about these rates 
here then. 

Bill: But there might be some 
question about timing your action. 
If locals in other cities are getting 
fireworks ready, you'll put on a better 
and more convincing show if you all 
act at once. 


George: A walk-out’s a serious 
business, Pat, and you want to be sure 
as you can that it’s going to click, 
before you pull it. So, the-first thing 
is to get all the help you can from 
the CLU and the International. They 


see the picture as a whole . . . you 
can see only your own plant. Next— 
start to organize. Right now, I’d say 
you won’t have a Chinaman’s chance 
of pulling a successful strike, because 
you don’t have enough members in 
the union. And it’ll be the union that 
will have to guide this thing through. 

Pat: I know, George, but the boys 
are rarin’ to go. 

George: You said yourself that 
less than half the plant is in the union. 
The first job of your local is to sign 
*em up. Get enough pressure exerted 
by your local, and the boss may be 
willing to settle without a strike. 

Pat: Well, some of the boys hesi- 
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tate about coming into the union. But 
they will strike. I’m sure of that. 

Bill: If they can’t see a reason for 
joining a union now, they won't be 
able to see much reason for sticking 
on a picket line for three or four 
weeks. 

George: How come the boys are 
slow to come into the union, Pat? 

Pat: Aw, that company union’s got 
’em spellbound. They don’t see why 
one union isn’t as good as another. 

Bill: That company union’s a sure 
sign the company is afraid of a real 
union. The company will fight a real 
union, especially if you’re on strike. 
They'll probably put stool pigeons 
around to spy on you. They’ll offer 
a bonus, maybe, to those who return. 
They may get out a lot of circulars 
saying what bums the union officers 
are, and how the bosses only keep the 
plant open because they love the 
workers. 

George: When things get really 
hot, they'll start taking finks through 
the picket lines. 

Bill: And if you try to stop ’em, 
they’ll put ads in the papers about 
how a lot of hoodlums and won't 
works keep honest men out of the 
plant . . . even though those “hon- 
est men” have prison records as long 
as your arm. 

George: So you see, Pat, you gotta 
be prepared to fight back; you can do 
that best by getting these people in 
your local where you can tell em what 
to expect, and get them to figure out 
ways to answer back. 

Pat: Holy smoke, I don’t know 
where to start. 

George: After you get in touch 
with the International, set up an or- 
ganizing committee in the local. Di- 
vide up the names of men and women 
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you want to see in the union. Have 
the committee go after them individ- 
ually. 

Bill: And please, have just one of 
the committee see each prospect. I 
know some guys who got sore because 
they were invited to join the union, 
after they'd already been signed up 
for some days. They thought union 
members ought to know who was in 
and who wasn’t. 

Pat: How do you know such a com- 
mittee would do the job after they 
were appointed ? 

Bill: Some might not, but most of 
‘em will. Right now they must think 
the union is important, and it won't 
be hard to talk to others about joining 
while they’re sore about this deal. 

George: Make it plain to your 
local that you can’t leave everything 
to the organizer. The more time he 
has to try to get a good settlement, 
the better off you all will be. 

Bill: And the more members you 
can get to work for the union, the 
more worth while they think the union 
is. 

George: And as you work along, 
get key men in the plant to see more 
prospects for you. 

Pat: The trouble is, we don’t have 
much time on the job to talk union. 

Bill: Of course not. The com- 
pany union organizes on company 
time all right—but unless you’ve got 
union-management cooperation you 
don’t organize a regular union while 
you’re on the job. 

George: Have your committee go 
round to their houses at night after 
work and sign ’em up. Makes any- 
body feel important to have someone 
pay a personal call to get him in the 
union. 
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Bill: We sometimes have leaflets 
printed to give out at the gate in the 
morning. The leaflets talk about the 
reasons for organizing. You ought 
to point out that the company belongs 
to the National Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and to the Chamber of Com- 
merce. If it’s important for the em- 
ployers to hang together, it’s twice as 
important for the workers. 

George: You're going to have a 
problem with the company union busi- 
ness, since a lot of your workers have 
fallen for that boloney. If you could 
broadcast over a local station... 
and explain the difference between a 
company union and an honest-to-good- 
ness union... 

Pat: How could we work that? 

Bill: Oh, you could have two 
speakers . . . one the voice of the 
company union . .. the other, the 
voice of the real union . . . like this: 

(A voice is heard offstage, as on a 
radio.) 

Company Union Spirit: (In a 
high-pitched, artificially sweet voice) 
“Dear friends . . . for you are my 
dear friends, and I am your dear 
friend . . . the g-r-r-reat company 
which we all have cooperated to build 
wants the voice of each and all to 
be heard in the management of our 
g-r-r-reat company . . . from the 
lowliest bench worker to the presi- 
dent—and back again through the 
twenty vice-presidents who so ably 
guide our g-r-r-reat company from 
their winter homes in Florida, Ber- 
muda, and points south. 

“For this grand purpose have I 
been created. Have you a grievance, 
my dear friends? Anything troubling 
you? Anything we could do to make 
life sweeter for you? Tell me all. 
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I shall see that your wrongs, if any, 
are righted, and that we all live 
and work in harmony ... all, all, 
my dear friends, members of one 
g-r-r-reat happy family—from the 
lowliest bench workers to our great 
president and back again through our 
twenty vice-presidents. 

“What is that? An extra drinking 
fountain is desired? It shall be pro- 
vided gladly. And you? You want 
a feeding platform for the little robin 
redbreasts in the cold winter time? 
To be sure, the robins shall be cared 
for; we love to see our workers atune 
toallnature. DoI hear a request for 
a badminton court? And why not, 
may I ask? Are we not all members 
of one big happy family? Let us 
exercise our bodies without, of course, 
exercising our brains, for I shall be 
glad to do that for you. 

“What's that I hear? 


You want 


hours reduced, and time and a half 
for overtime? Iam pained. Oh, the 


ingratitude of it! Oh, my friends, 
there is always one black sheep in a 
big happy family. Even among the 
disciples there was a Judas. (Ina 
sharp, bitter undertone) Fire that 
crackpot radical and see that he gets 
no job in this town!” 

(A dull thud is heard, and then an- 
other voice, crisp and authoritative. ) 

Union Spirit: “Fellow workers, I 
have just discovered that a low trick 
is being played on this radio audience. 
I have just knocked a ventriloquist’s 
dummy named Company Union off 
the lap of an oily, unpleasant-looking 
rowdy known hereabouts as Strike- 
breaker No. 1. 

“T stand for the union that work- 
ers set up for themselves. Unions 
that workers fight for; unions that 
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can present the real needs of workers 
without fear. I can be outspoken, for 
I have nothing to hide. Our motives 
are honest, our demands just. I am 
strong with the strength of thousands 
of united workers. 

“Remember the fable of Aesop 
. - « how he could break a hundred 
sticks one at a time, but could not 
even bend those one hundred sticks 
tied in a bundle? Therefore stand 
together, workers. Standing shoul- 
der to shoulder with fellow-workers 
you will finally grasp the life of 
beauty, growth and opportunity that 
is rightfully yours.” 

(End of radio speech. ) 

Pat: That ought to go over pretty 
good, and I don’t think it’ll cost too 
much to buy fifteen minutes on a local 
station, do you? 

George: No,I don’t think so. But 
don’t stop there; you must think of 
a million ways to get workers inter- 
ested. 

Pat: Sally says she’ll work on the 
women to form a larger and more ac- 
tive women’s auxiliary. 

George: Good going! Unless you 
get the union men’s wives to see what 
the union’s for, you’ve only won half 
the battle. 

Bill: I remember in one of our or- 
ganizing campaigns, a new member’s 
wife told me the only union she could 
see any use for was a union suit. And 
until we got her convinced that the 
union was on the right track, we 
couldn’t collect any dues from her 
old man. 

George: By all means get the 
women’s help. Where they can be 
union members, put ’em in, else they’ll 
be forced to scab. Where they’re not 
eligible for membership, try to drum 
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up an auxiliary. It will be a big help 
in more ways than one. 

Bill: And when you start in to get 
members for the union, remember 
this: don’t promise the moon. I know 
a guy who used high-pressure sales- 
manship on his prospects. He was 
good . . . could have sold sand and 
gravel in the Sahara. He practically 
promised the members he brought in 
that they would have Rolls-Royces 
and yachts in two weeks after they 
joined the union. 

George: And what happened when 
Santa Clause didn’t deliver? 

Bill: They left the union in flocks. 
Those who expected to go to heaven 
on flowery beds of ease turned sour 
because they were expected to do some 
work. They got a lot of other mem- 
bers feeling the same way, and the 
whole local had to be rebuilt from 
the ground up. 


George: I agree with you, Bill. A 
union can’t be sold to people like a 
patent medicine, guaranteed to cure 
anything from dandruff to rheuma- 
tism. And you can’t just join, and 
then sit back waiting for good things 
to happen to you. You’ve got to make 


them happen ... and the union’s 
the most effective help to get what 
you and the other workers like you 
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want. You must make that clear to 
your new members, Pat. 

Pat: It’s pretty clear in my mind, 
and I think the other old members 
understand that, too. I heard one 
of them telling a new member that 
signing up for the union is different 
from taking a chance on a kewpie 
doll. He said there was a prize for 
everybody, not just for one, but that 
everybody had to work to get what 
they wanted. 

George: That’s the stuff, Pat. 
Make ’em see they’ve got to depend 
on themselves for help, and not on 
anybody else’s good intentions or kind 
thoughts. If workers don’t make a 
move to help themselves, they'll get 
left out completely, like a guy with a 
broken arm at a boarding-house sup- 
per table. 

Pat: Well, now, about that strike 
. « « guess we'd better get going on 
the organizing first. 

George: Sure, get ’em in the union 
. . . Maybe you can get the rates 
jacked up without a fuss. 

Pat: Of course, some guys might 
be sore if we don’t go out right away. 

Bill: Ask ’em if they enjoy cutting 
their own throats; lay the ground- 
work first. You don’t build a sky- 
scraper on sand. 


My web lies broken of song, and no Lover broke it 

With word-winged arrow, or glory of transpierced hand; 
But the searing Beauty of only His shadow passing— 
Sundered it strand from strand. 


So I shall go down to the dusk with my song unfinished, 
Though burdened with Beauty I travailed a whole life-long; 
When I come to Your arms at death, I shall bring You only 


My heart, and a broken song! 


S1sTER M. TuHérése, Sor.D.S. 





JOHNNY JOHNSON’ 
The Biography of A Common Man 


HELEN HENRY 


N Johnny Johnson, Paul Green 
has written the saga of a 
simple country artisan—a stone- 

cutter, a carver of tombstones, a be- 
liever in peace—who enlists in the 
World War against his conviction 
and only after President Wilson has 
declared it to be a war that shall 
end all wars. Because he is one of 
those divinely innocent and radiantly 
good characters so often found among 
the simple folk of the earth, Johnny 
is constantly showing up the senseless 
and pompous solemnities of war. An 
odd, direct fellow, he cannot see any 
sense in men’s killing each other, and 
with a sort of divine ingenuousness he 
believes that the war will end when 
everyone understands that nobody 
really wants to fight. Thus when the 
play leaves behind the earlier scenes 
in Johnny’s village and takes us to the 
front, we do not quarrel with the fact 
that it deserts reality and is at one 
moment pure fantasy and at another 
the most hilarious farce but accept 
it as the cartoon of a demented 
world; no more fantastic than the 
fact of war itself. 


*Professionals and amateurs are hereby 
warned that JOHNNY JOHNSON, being fully 
protected under the copyright laws of the United 
States of America, the British Empire, including 
the Dominion of Canada, and all other countries 
of the Copyright Union, is subject to a royalty. 
All rights, including professional, amateur, mo- 
tion pictures, recitation, public reading, radio 
broadcasting, and the rights of translation into 
foreign !anguages are strictly reserved. In its 
present form, the play is dedicated to the reading 
public only. All inquiries regarding this play 
should be addressed to Samuel French, Publish- 
ers, at 25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


In a series of vaudeville blackouts, 
Johnny Johnson befuddles the army 
examiners whose regulation intelli- 
gence tests fail to stand up under his 
simple honesty, enrages the drill 
sergeant who does not realize that 
he is left-handed, and becomes the 
butt of the other soldiers, made un- 
comfortable by his simplicity and his 
immunity to hatred. From the rough 
and tumble of these earlier scenes, 
we follow Johnny to France, where, 
sent out in a lone sortie to capture 
a German sniper, he makes friends 
with the lad and lets him escape to 
work for peace among his fellow 
Germans. A parcel of machine gun 
bullets in the seat of his pants is 
Johnny’s reward for this adventure, 
and lands him in a hospital. 

He manages to escape in his 
pyjamas, a tank of laughing gas 
under his arm, invades a council of 
generalissimos of the Allied High 
Command, turns his laughing gas on 
them, and sets them all howling and 
rocking with mirth. When, with 
shouts of glee, the generals sign an 
end to hostilities, this seems no more 
mad—no more improbable—than 
the realistic scene of a few moments 
earlier when they have been planning 
the sacrifice of hundreds of thousands 
of men in a great offensive. 

Of course the generals recover 
from their laughing jag in time to 
have the offensive go on, and Johnny 
—enjoying a brief celebrity as the 
queer bird who almost stopped the 
war—is sent to an asylum for the in- 
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sane, where his natural goodness can- 
not be distinguished from the manias 
of the other patients. Here in a 
scene with the psychiatrist who is con- 
siderably more unbalanced than any 
of his patients—in a office all askew 
and set at crazy angles, with the doc- 
tor seated at his red and white desk 
set at a forty-five degree angle in a 
room all cockeyed in perspective— 
Johnny is declared to be a victim of 
peace monomania, to be suffering 
from the St. Francis of Assisi com- 
plex in that he loves all men. This 
is one of the hilarious high spots of 
the play, but bitter and savage in its 
satire withal. So Johnny Johnson 
grows old in the asylum, his days 
happily spent in presiding over the 
Adelphi Debating Society made up of 
harmless old men who believe them- 
selves to be members of the United 
States Senate, working for peace. 


But Johnny is discharged from this 
haven finally, and we see him at the 
legend’s end, hawking toys on a 
street corner, his natural goodness 
triumphant through it all. 

“Toys, toys,” he cries, “toys for 


good little girls and boys.” But no 
toy soldiers, he insists, as—patient 
and uncomplaining—he watches a 
mad world busily preparing for the 
next war. A pathetic figure, Johnny 
sings a melancholy little song about 
his faith in man’s ultimate goodness. 
He still talks of “a better way, a bet- 
ter day,” but “Whither have ye made 
a road?” he also seems to ask as he 
walks away up a long street, hawking 
his toys of peace. 

A strange, brave play, this Johnny 
Johnson; a fantastic and bitter para- 
ble aimed not so much at the muni- 
tions makers as at the weakness and 
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folly of a human race which allows 
itself to become the victim of the 
munitions makers. Underneath it all 
—holding together the scattered 
episodes—runs Kurt Weill’s excellent 
score, which though it uses the idioms 
of popular music, contributes in the 
orchestration, a running commentary 
of corrosive satire. 


os * % 


It is April 6, 1917, in the little 
prairie-state town, the anniversary of 
its founding. The townspeople are 
gathered at the top of a hill for the 
unveiling of a monument to Peace, 
carved by Johnny Johnson, “our 
gentle-hearted friend and artisan, 
and tombstone carver of the skilful 
hand,” through whose kindly zeal, the 
monument to Peace has been erected. 
But the scene is interrupted by the tid- 
ings of war. The people are at first 
slightly vague as to whom they are 
fighting and what they are fighting 
for, but as the war hysteria spreads, 
the germs of hatred and suspicion 
breed. Johnny Johnson, who has 
been respected for his radiant good- 
ness, his cool and gentle character, 
is soon looked on askance as being 
suspiciously unlike everyone around 
him. He sees no reason for enlisting, 
since he believes in peace, and he holds 
out—even at the risk of losing his 
small-town Minny-Belle whom he has 
hoped to marry—but when President 
Wilson declares this to be a war to 
end all wars, Johnny rushes in with 
simple-hearted fervor. 


* * * 


Scene 1 of Act II gives us a 
shadowy road somewhere in France, 
behind the front lines. It is night. 
A slow line of dark, twisted and 
anguished French soldiers is moving 
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like a funeral procession across the 
foreground from right to left. These 
are the wounded men, returning from 
the front. A few blackened trees show 
against the dim horizon. As the fig- 
ures limp painfully by, a file of Amer- 
ican soldiers in full war gear, includ- 
ing gas masks, are seen moving along 
the upper level of the roadbank from 
left to right. They are going up to 
the front lines as the Frenchmen are 
coming out. The wounded men— 
some blinded, some walking with the 
aid of crutches, others helped along 
by their more fortunate fellows—are 
chanting a low, mournful hymn of 
pain. 


Wounded Soldiers: We are wounded, 
Have pity; 

Help us, help us, 

We are wounded. 


The last of the file of American sol- 


diers stops on the roadbank and 
stands looking sympathetically down 
as the end of the procession moves 


slowly out at the left. In the dim 
light of approaching dawn and sil- 
houetted against the sky, we recog- 
nize Johnny Johnson. He stands 
there in an attitude of great sorrow 
and sympathy as the orchestra plays 
out its Marche Dolorosa, and the 
bleating cries and mumbling words of 
pain break forth from the wounded 
men. Blackout. 


* * * 


A front line trench, with its para- 
pet and kneeling ledge running en- 
tirely across the stage at the rear. 
Beyond the trench and leaning awk- 
wardly against the sky, the tops of 
a few scattered and broken wooden 
crosses may be seen. On one of them 
a little bird is sitting. Six men are 
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standing on guard at an interval of 
a step apart, with their backs to the 
audience, their rifles resting on the 
parapet and pointing out into No 
Man’s Land. It is late afternoon, 
and almost dusk. “It’s the big push 
you Yanks will be facing,” says an 
English sergeant. ‘Gawd help you 
. . - Some of you'll come out of it 
alive.” Private Svenson: “Yonny 
Yohnson, he say maybe the war will 
be over soon.” Sergeant (with genial 
cruelty): “This war will last ten 
years ... The big blighters back 
home don’t want it to end. Who'd 
they sell their munitions to, then? 
Ten years? It might last twenty!” 

Johnny Johnson comes in from the 
left, staggering under the load of a 
huge battered tin bucket full of hot 
steaming tea. He is the same cheer- 
ful Johnny as before. He drops his 
bag of provisions, and with a dipper 
pours each man a drink. The men, 
cheered by their tea, begin to sing. 
Suddenly, as if coming from under- 
ground at the back, a faint and far- 
away chorus of foreign voices is 
heard answering like an echo. “Golly, 
them Heinies are answering us,” 
cries the Sergeant. “Last Christmas 
up here we were singing ‘Holy Night’ 
and they done the same.” Johnny 
Johnson: “See, they’re good scouts 
. . . like us. Like I’ve been telling 
you.” 

There is scattered talk among the 
men, and much chafing of Johnny, 
who is always writing letters. No, 
it’s not to his Minny-Belle this time, 
he tells them, nor is it to the general 
again. “I’m figurin’ on a sort of 
document addressed to the German 
enlisted men . . . We'll never end 
this war if we don’t try to.” 
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Corporal: ‘And you think you can 
do that by writing letters? Wonder- 
ful, wonderful!” Johnny: “Well, 
we don’t seem to be able to end it with 
guns.” They are interrupted by a 
shout from one of the men, who has 
been tossing a lariat across into No 
Man’s Land. “Heigh, I’ve hung 
something!” He sticks his head up 
quickly, then jerks it down again. 
“God, it’s a German soldier’s leg— 
with a boot on!” He drops the rope 
and sits staring before him. 

Johnny: “Yeah, there’s legs and 
arms scattered all around. Down 
there where you cross that gully you 
can see "em. Young arms and legs 
that used to throw rocks and walk 
about.” 

There is once more the musical 
whing of the sniper’s bullet, and they 
all, except Johnny, duck their heads 
and then sit a moment in silence. 
They are interrupted by the entrance 
of the Captain, who says they have 
orders to get that sniper. Right now 
he’s more important than Hinden- 
burg himself, because he has a provi- 
sion train scared off the road down 
there. Johnny Johnson volunteers. 
The Captain makes them draw lots. 
“The fellow who gets the burnt 
match goes for the sniper at dawn,” 
he says. One by one they draw. 
Johnny is the last, and the burnt 
match is his. “Lie down now and 
get some sleep—all of you,” the Cap- 
tain tells them. ‘Use your own judg- 
ment about the sniper, Johnson.” 
They stand up and salute as the Cap- 
tain goes off. Once more we hear the 
musical whinging of the sniper’s bul- 
let. Everybody ducks, except Johnny. 
They chaff him about winding up his 
earthly business, but he is unafraid. 
“Ever notice those nuts?’ someone 
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asks. ‘They ain’t ever scared.” 
They all settie themselves for sleep. 
The scene darkens. A foggy twilight 
settles down. Far away, as if under 
the rim of the earth, the low growling 
of the mighty guns is heard. The 
muffled forms of the sleeping soldiers 
can be dimly seen. They moan and 
twist as if in the grip of an uneasy 
dream. On their faces appears the 
same grey illumination, but Johnny’s 
face remains in shadow. Like the 


embodiment of the restless sleepers’ 
nightmare, the round muzzles of 
three great cannon push themselves 
slowly up over the parapet, croaking 
their dreadful threnody: 


We might have served a better will, 
Ploughs for the ground, 
Wheels for the mill. . . . 


Blackout. 
* x * 


“A new way to pay old debts,” de- 
scribes the next scene. It is nearly 
dawn, in a shell-battered churchyard 
where a few broken tombstones lie, 
a ruined church tower looms. The 
earth is covered knee-high with a 
thick tangle of grass. In the immedi- 
ate centre stands a huge black wooden 
statue of the Christ, leaning a bit 
awry. Johnny crawls in from the 
right front and secretes himself in 
the tall rank grass. A moment 
passes ... the orchestra continues to 
play the music of the stricken Re- 
deemer, and from the left rear the 
Sniper enters, dodging behind tomb- 
stones as he makes his way to the 
base of the statue. 

He is a slender fellow with a large 
Kaiser Wilhelm mustache and an 
evil-looking helmet pulled low over 
his forehead. Climbing up on a little 
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platform, he opens a panel in the back 
of the Christ, crawls in and secretes 
himself. Through a great wounded 
hole in the breast of the statue of 
the Christ, the muzzle of his rifle 
appears, coming to rest on the out- 
stretched hand of the Redeemer. 
There is a muffled explosion, and a 
bullet goes whinging on its musical 
way. Johnny Johnson bounds up out 
of the grass and rushing forward, 
flings his rope around the statue. The 
wooden figure totters and sways like 
a living thing. A high piteous voice 
cries: ‘‘Kamerad! Kamerad!” 
Johnny Johnson pulls the sniper 
down out of the statue and begins 
cuffing him about the head. The lad 
drops to the ground and buries his 
faceinhis hands. Johnny stoops over 
and throws his pistol and gun out of 
reach. The Sniper begins to sob. 
“Stop that crying!’ Johnny orders, 
and is surprised to have the other 
answer him in English. “Why, 
you’re just a boy!” he gasps, as he 
pushes the German’s helmet back and 
pulls off his false mustache. “How 
old are you?” “Sixteen, sir.” “Six- 
teen... Hardly weaned’... 
(After a pause) ... “‘Is your 
mother living?” “Yes, sir.” The 
German lad begins to weep again. 
Johnny: ‘Aw, don’t do that... 
Aw, quit it.” He puts his hand on the 
boy’s shoulder and furtively wipes his 
own eyes. “Why the devil did you 
get into this war . young as 
you are?” Boy: “For Fatherland and 
Kaiser, sir.’ He salutes the air. 
Johnny (with an exclamation of im- 
patience) : “Nuts, as the monkey said! 
But never mind that . . . Don’t you 


know it’s for his own power and glory 
that the Kaiser sends such little boys 
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as you out to die? Don’t you believe 


that?” Boy (lowering his voice) : 
“That’s what Sergeant Mueller says.” 


(Quickly) “But he only talks it 
among the soldiers. . . .” Johnny: 
“And he’s right. . . . Who is this 
Sergeant Mueller?” Boy: “He is 


kind and good—The best man in 
the world. He was my English 
teacher.”” Johnny: “And how does 
he feel about this war?” Boy (re- 
luctantly) : “‘He—he hates it!” 
This gives Johnny his idea. “Say, 
it looks like me and this Miller fel- 
low ought to get together on the war. 
. . . Suppose your friend Miller 
knew we American soldiers wanted 
to end this war the way he does, what 
do you think he’d do?” Boy (mourn- 
fully) : “Aber, he cannot know that.” 
Johnny: “Suppose he knew that we 
Americans deep down are the German 
people’s friends . . . what do you 
think he’d want to do?” “Stop 
fighting,” says the Boy. Johnny: 
““He’s a sensible man.” He dumps 
some letters and folded papers from 
his pockets, and suddenly begins writ- 
ing with a stub of a pencil, reading 
aloud as he does so. ‘Friend Miller, 
Johann Lang who brings this letter 
to you was captured by me, but I am 
sending him back—” The boy 
springs forward with a glad cry, hug- 
ging Johnny’s knees; then he lies 
weeping on the ground, one of his 
hands just touching Johnny’s foot. 
Johnny, smiling: ‘Yeah, that’s right 
. sending him back with these 
messages. See the enclosed speeches 
of Woodrow Wilson, also some by 
me which come quicker to the point. 
You and me have the same ideas about 
being friends and ending this war. 
Johann will tell you more. I must 
close on account of the sun coming 





















up—Yours in friendship, Johnny 
Johnson, Private soldier.” 

He touches Johann on the shoulder. 
“Get up, son... . I’m sending you 
back, and I hope we end the war be- 
fore it ends you.” Johann kisses 
Johnny’s hand. Johnny: “Tell friend 
Miller to spread the news among his 
soldiers . . . his friends . . . make 
copies of the speeches, distribute them 
everywhere. You'll hear from me 
again... somehow. Now quick 
... Tun... we're going to save a 
lot of lives!” 

Johann runs joyfully off at the left, 
rear. Johnny stares after him, waves 
his hand, and then picks up the rifle 
and the pistol and stands looking at 
the statue of Christ. He pulls off his 
helmet in humility and respect. Sud- 
denly a burst of machine gun fire rat- 
tles out from the direction of the Ger- 
man trenches. Johnny slaps his hand 
to his rump with a howl. “Ain’t that 
a hell of a place to get shot!” he cries. 


Blackout. 
x * * 


The scene is a meeting of the Allied 
High Command, somewhere behind 
the lines. The setting is one of mag- 
nificence, all red plush and a flight 
of marble-columned stairs. The gen- 
erals and statesmen are seated around 
a long table. A Field Clerk, with a 
stenographic pad in hand, stands be- 
side them. All of the officers wear 
full-dress uniforms, plentifully dec- 
orated with medals, crosses and 
orders of merit. Their field coats 
and caps are placed on a sofa near 
the stairs. Spread out on the table 
is a huge war map, which the military 
leaders are considering. As these 
mighty keepers of men’s destiny 
speak forth their arguments and plans 
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with puppet pomp and solemnity, the 
orchestra keeps up an accompaniment 
of wide-spaced chords, with now and 
then an ironic figure played by the 
flute or oboe. 

“And now the saddest subject pos- 
sible,”’ says one of the generals. “The 
necessary loss of life in this oncoming 
drive. . . . Are we prepared to suf- 
fer it. ... As we have done so 
many times before?’ A chorus of: 
“Oui! Yes! We are!” “Some 
thirty thousand dead perhaps... 
some hundred and ten thousand 
wounded too,” offers the Belgian 
Major-General. “More than a hun- 
dred thousand killed.... And 
thrice as many wounded, sir,” offers 
the British Brigadier-General. Chief: 
“Proud England’s glory never shall 
grow dim the while her sons can die 
so easily.” He stamps an order. The 
Belgian Major-General pleads: “But 
Belgium, sir, is such a little land... 
Still . . . we may enlarge that figure 
OOS . « « OH) OOF 2 « - Oo os BO 
thousand heroes dead.” “Bravo!” 
“Bravo!” The Belgian Major-Gen- 
eral bows. French Major-General: 
“If we lose more than eighty thou- 
sand dead, revolt will spread and 
anarchy break out in France!” French 
Premier: “Non, non, I say .. . If 
England gives her hundred thousand 
dead, Ja belle France can give her hun- 
dred thousand so the same!” Voices: 
“Vive la France!” 

They all rise and begin shaking 
each other’s hands solemnly as Johnny 
Johnson appears on the stairway at 
the right rear. He has escaped from 
the hospital, and is still wearing his 
pyjamas, which are now muddied. 
Under his arm he carries a little gas 
tank bundled up in a hospital sheet. 
Johnny (calling out) : “Say . . . say, 
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folks, don’t break up just yet.” He 
comes on down into the scene and 
stops at the right front. Everybody 
has whirled around to stare at the 
newcomer in amazement. Johnny 
tells them with a disarming smile 
that he didn’t hurt their guards. 
They’re down there in the bushes, all 
feeling fine. 

Chief: “Arrest that man!” But, 
“Say ... wait a minute,” Johnny 
protests. He says he has come to 
help them end this war . . . he has 
been in communication with some of 
the German soldiers, and they’re 
about ready to stop fighting ... a 
rebellion is spreading. Naively 
Johnny tells them of the German 
sniper he captured and let go to prose- 
lyte for peace. They must hold up 
this offensive! He will make his way 
into the German lines to prove it! 


He’ll do anything! The chief tells 


his staff officers to take Johnny away. 


Johnny (Turning, at bay) : So here 
you sit holy as God and make your 
plans . . . marking up your thou- 
sands of dead and dying like cold 
figures on a blackboard. Do you 
know what they mean? I ask you 

. all those boys . . . young fel- 
lows like me . . . like what you used 
to be... going out to die... 
to be shot down... killed... 
murdered . . . to lie dead and stiff 
and rotten in a trench with rats and 
mud? We were meant for some- 
thing better, I tell you! We want to 
live, and you could let us live! ... 
(More quietly, as he controls his 
trembling voice) ... You’re our 
leaders . . . you’re all-powerful over 
us ... you tell us to die for free- 
dom or a flag or our country ... 
and we have to die . . . (Stretching 
out his hands, half-sobbing as they 
looked at him with cold, authority- 
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set faces.) You'd rather live too, 
hadn’t you? . . . Then end this kill- 
ing... end it now! ... (Brokenly) 
Only a second’s time . . . a move- 
ment of your hand... a written 
word . .. and you could stop this 
war. (Staring at them aghast as 
they look at him with dull baleful 
eyes.) But you don’t listen! You 
don’t want to end this war! 

(He drops his head. Suddenly at 
a gesture from the American Com. 
mander several of the staff officers 
spring upon him. He turns quick as 
a flash toward the stairway, but as 
the officers close in upon him he un- 
screws the tank of gas and sends it 
hissing and spraying into their faces. ) 

(The officers look at one another, 
their expressions changing. They 
begin to laugh. ‘Ho, ho, ho!” they 
cry, slapping their sides. The orches- 
tra begins to play a sprightly tune, 
and the scene changes from one of 
solemn dignity into one of humor and 
gaiety. Several of the officers begin 
dancing their native dances—the 
Polish colonel doing a Polonaise, the 
Scottish colonel a Highland Fling, 
and the American, English and 
French officers tap dancing, waltzing: 
and minueting. The British Premier 
and the French Premier hop out into 
the middle of the room and hooking 
their arms together cut a few steps 
like old men at a country dance. 
There is a general chorus of laughter, 
and even Johnny giggles a bit. They 
all take hands and dance around the 
table. The American Commander 
puts his greatcoat around Johnny and 
places his cap on his head.) 

Voices: “General Johnny John- 
son!” 

American Commander: ‘What 
can we do for you, General ?” 

Johnny: “Stop this war!” 

(The generals crowd around the 
table. “Just as you say, General. 
We'll stop this war. We'll sign 
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an order right now.” The Amer- 
ican Commander writes something, 
signs it and hands the pen to 
the Chief, who also signs and stamps 
it. “Silence!’’ he calls out, as the 
laughter dies down to suppressed 
giggles. “‘We have signed an order 
stopping the offensive! General 
Johnson, see that it is carried out!”’) 

(They all start marching around 
the table again and singing, with the 
exception of Johnny, who disappears 
up the stairs the way he came.) 

(A moment passes while the sing- 
ing continues. The orchestra rises to 
a loud fortissimo and suddenly stops. 
The generals and the others sink 
down in their seats and gaze about 
them in amazement. ‘What time is 
it?’ asks someone. “Ten minutes 
till five.’ Chief: “The offensive!” 
He springs out of his chair with a yell. 
“My God! We gave him an order 
stopping the offensive! Catch that 
man!” He and the others scramble 
through the door at the rear.) 


Blackout. 
* x * x * 


“Still stands thine ancient sacri- 
fice.” The scene is the edge of a 
great battlefield, just betore dawn. 
In the foreground is a smail dugout 
opening into a raised eyebrow of the 
earth. By a shaded lantern two 
liaison officers are seen, one talking 
into a field telephone, the other squat- 
ting by him, taking notes in a book. 
They are giving orders for the dawn 
offensive. Off to the left we hear the 
singing command “Attention,” then 
nearer at hand the command re- 
peated. The Captain and the Lieu- 
tenant suddenly spring to their feet 
as Johnny Johnson enters, wrapped 
in the American Commander’s over- 
coat, and wearing his cap. They 
salute. Captain: “In two minutes 
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now . . . two minutes . .. the 
barrage will begin...” Johnny: 
“There'll be no barrage... no 
bombardment either! The war is 
called off! Suspended until further 
orders!” (Handing them the signed 
order.) “In the name of the Allied 
High Command!” Lieutenant : 
“Thank God! Thank God!’ Cap- 
tain: “We'll live to get back home 
again! We'll live!” Johnny: 
“Quick! Get the news on the wire!” 

The Captain is down on his knees, 
grinding the telephone. The orders 
go through: “General offensive will 
not take place ... Indefinite sus- 
pension of hostilities.” The signals 
are sent up. “Flares! Flares!” 
comes the cry. The orchestra 
starts to play. The lights come 
up again, and Johnny is seen looking 
off at the back, waving his sheet in 
the air. At the left, the sound of 
cheering is heard. From a flare 


somewhere off stage the scene of No 
Man’s Land at the rear is lighted up. 
The subterranean cheering seems to 
pass across the stage. Several Ameri- 
can soldiers spring up on the parapet 
yelling and waving their caps. “Hoo- 
ray, the war is over!” (Shouting 


across No Man’s Land.) “Hey, 
Heinie, where are you?” Another 
Soldier: “Come on out, you boys! 
We've quit fighting!” Another 
Soldier: “Komt d’raus! Kein Krieg 
mehr!” The figures of several Ger- 
man soldiers, muddy and begrimed, 
appear at the left and at the right 
rear. The Americans run forward. 
They shake hands, slap one another 
on the back, embrace and weep with 
happiness. 

Suddenly off at the left a siren 
blows, and three or four brigadier- 
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generals and colonels with drawn pis- 
tols come rushing in. “Catch that 
man!” they yell, pointing towards 
Johnny. A colonel springs forward, 
jerks Johnny’s coat from him and 
knocks off his cap. “Look at him!” 
he cries, and the soldiers stare in 
silent astonishment. First Brigadier: 
(To the liaison Captain) “Command 
the offensive to begin at once!”” He 
sticks an order into his hand, the Cap- 
tain stares at it, then springs to the 
telephone and begins cranking. 
Johnny whirls about, jumps down into 
the trench and disappears. 


First Brigadier: “Back into your 
trenches! The battle is beginning!” 


The American soldiers jump down 
into the trenches. The German sol- 
diers at the rear turn and flee toward 
their own trenches. But some of 
them never reach there, for the Amer- 
ican machine guns now begin their 
rat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat, and they are 
seen to fall. 


Captain (looking at his watch, at 
telephone) : ‘At once! At once! It 
is now exactly hours—os10—Open 
fire !—Fire!” 


Somewhere far away and as if 
beneath the earth, a great gun is fired. 
There is an instant of pause, and then 
the battle begins, the music in the 
orchestra attempting to portray its 
fury and violence as . . . Blackout. 


* * * 


A series of flashes—by the light of 
bursting shells. The orchestra is now 
an organ playing the stately chant 
music of a church prayer, while in a 
nebulous circle of light at the ex- 
treme right front of the stage an 
American Clergyman is seen standing 
above the members of his congrega- 
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tion who are bowed in prayer, and at 
the left front a German Clergyman 
likewise stands above his praying 
flock. As the battle goes on and the 
organ plays, the two priests repeat 
in unison, the one in English, the 
other in German, the prayer “In Time 
of War and Tumults”: 

“Almighty God, the supreme Govy- 
ernor of all things, whose power no 
creature is able to resist, to whom it 
belongeth justly to punish sinners, 
and to be merciful to those who truly 
repent; save and deliver us, we 
humbly beseech thee, from the hands 
of our enemies; that we, being armed 
with Thy defense, may be preserved 
evermore from all perils, to glorify 
Thee, who art the only giver of all 
victory; through the merit of thy Son, 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 

Flash 1. Two squads of horrible 
creatures in gas masks, German and 
American, flying to meet each other 
and fighting hand-to-hand. 


Blackout. 


Flash 2. Two men fighting, a Ger- 
man and an American, with bare fists 
choking and strangling each other. 


Blackout. 


Flash 3. Twosoldiers—an Amer- 
ican and a German—tangled in a roll 
of barbed wire, gasping and frothing 
from burning gas, clasping the hand 
of friendship as they die. Blackout. 


Flash 4. 


A squad of American 
soldiers holding up their hands in sur- 


render. A German machine-gunner 
in the foreground mowing them down. 


Blackout. 
Flash 5. A squad of Germans 


holding up their hands in surrender. 
An American on his belly in the fore- 
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ground with a machine gun, mowing 
them down. Blackout. 


Flash 6. Johnny Johnson, fleeing 
around No Man’s Land, bareheaded, 


his pyjamas in tatters. Blackout. 


Flash 7. A young German pray- 
ing at the foot of the black wooden 
statue of Christ. He rises to meet 
an American soldier who enters with 
drawn bayonet. They fight and the 
German is run through. An explod- 
ing shell kills the American. The 
statue totters and falls with a crash. 


Blackout. 


Flash 8. Johnny Johnson, hold- 
ing the head of a dying man in his lap 
and giving him a drink of water. 

And now the organ music and the 
entire scene gradually fade out with 
the long-breathing word of the two 
priests—“A men,” 


Blackout. 
x * * 


“Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori.’ It is dawn over No Man’s 
Land. In the dim light we can see 
the forms of dead men scattered 
about, and in the background the 
mutilated and shattered figure of the 
Christ. From the field come the 
feeble and begging cries of those who 
have not yet died. The music in the 
orchestra now is that of the wounded 
French soldiers in Scene 1, Act II: 
‘Nous sommes blessés . . . We are 
wounded !” 

In the middle foreground, sitting 
on the edge of a torn shell hole, is 
Johnny Johnson. Stretched out at 
his feet, his pale face upturned in 
the gray light, is Johann, the young 
German sniper. Johnny lays his hand 
on the lad’s forehead, moving the 
German helmet back from his head. 
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Johnny: ‘‘Feel better now?” 
(There is no reply. Johnny’s voice 
rises through his burnt swollen lips in 
a hoarse monologue) ‘Two hundred 
thousand dead, five hundred thousand 
dead, a million dead. ... They 
have had their way, Johann. And 
all for what? Nobody knows—no- 
body!” 

Voice (Far off in the background, 
— piteously) : “Mother, Moth- 
er ” 

Johnny: “He’ll quit calling soon. 

- He’ll quit calling and lie still 
. . « like you, Johann. They killed 
you. I saw it happen. One of my 
own squad stuck a bayonet through 
you.” (Gasping) “I had the war 
stopped once. Maybe there’s no 
sense in that. They said so. But 
you wouldn’t say so—no, you 
wouldn’t, would you?” 

Two tall military police loom up 
in the darkness. With their hands on 


their pistols, they approach Johnny. 


“Tn the name of the armies of Europe 
and America we arrest you!” they 
cry. Blackout. 


* 2K * 


And now Act III gives us Johnny 
sent home from the war, being ex- 
amined by the psychiatrist at the State 
Hospital for the insane. Here is an 
office all askew and in crazy perspec- 
tive sits the psychiatrist at his red and 
white desk tilted at a forty-five degree 
angle. A melancholy middle-aged 
man, he is considerably more un- 
balanced than many of his patients. 
A spinsterish secretary, all jerkiness 
and precision in her movements en- 
ters with the doctor’s medicine. He 
gulps it down, shuddering as he does 
so. His business, he says, is to cure 
others, not himself. He picks up a 
photograph of Johnny Johnson, the 
new patient. 
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Doctor: This Johnny Johnson 
looks like a difficult case to cure. 
(The Stenographer takes notes.) 
Rare, very, very rare. Only once ina 
generation does such a diseased per- 
sonality occur. According to his 
record, he appears to be one of those 
naturals born into the world at rare 
intervals. You recall my monograph 
on Jesus, the rural prophet and will- 
less egocentric . . . Same type, same 
type. 

The orderlies bring in Johnny. 
The Doctor tells him they have 
looked forward to seeing him; he is 
quite a famous man in military cir- 
cles. 

Johnny: (With a grin.) I’m the 
man that stopped the war, if that’s 
what you mean. (Shaking his head 
glumly, the smile dying.) But they 
wouldn’t let it stay stopped. They’re 
still killing each other and shooting 
over there right on. 

Doctor: Tell us more about your 
wonderful experiences. 

Johnny: (Humbly.) I didn’t have 
any experiences. I didn’t even shoot 
my gun once. 

Doctor (As the Stenographer 
jumps to her pad and begins to 
write): The superman complex 
through the technique of humil- 
ee 

And 


‘now Minny-Belle appears. 
She has come to the hospital to see 


Johnny. At first disappointed be- 
cause he has returned from the front, 
Minny-Belle has to be told that 
Johnny is to be committed to the State 
Hospital. She goes off sorrowfully 
with Anguish Howington, Johnny’s 
rival for her affections back in their 
little town. Blackout. 
* * * 

The next scene gives us the forensic 
arena in the house of balm.... 
“Out of the mouths of babes and 
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sucklings,” the playwright describes 
the scene. Several rows of chairs are 
ranged before a little speaker’s stand 
at the left rear. A beflagged photo- 
graph of Woodrow Wilson hangs on 
the wall. A large placard proclaims 
this to be the Adelphi Debating So- 
ciety. Some dozen or more elderly 
men are seated, many of them with 
pencils and pads in their hands. It is 
ten years later than the preceding 
scene. Sitting on a lower level is 
Johnny Johnson. He has aged much 
since we saw him last, and is dressed 
in an old collarless white shirt and a 
dark sack coat much too large for 
him. His hair is gray, and he wears 
spectacles. With a small brush he is 
painting a wooden toy which he holds 
in hishand. The scene is cut off from 
the footlights by a low railing which 
crosses the front of the stage. Two 
uniformed hospital guards stand one 
on either side of the scene. 

They open the business of the meet- 
ing by giving a hurrah for the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and another 
hurrah for Johnny Johnson. “If 
Johnny Johnson’s not the President 
of the United States, he ought to be!” 
declares one of the old men. Week 
after week they have gathered, be- 
lieving themselves members of the 
United States Senate. Now they are 
to vote on their final draft of the 
League of World Republics, which is 
passed by an overwhelming majority. 

Brother Thomas: Brethren, it is 
obvious that a majority of people 
everywhere want some sort of world 
co-operation which will bring peace 
and happiness to mankind in place of 
wars and the misery we have had so 
long. . . . The disorganized nations 
of the earth . . . frightened, suspi- 
cious, hating one another, are waiting 
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for someone to show them the way 
out of their dilemma . . . and inthis 
covenant we show them. 

Voices: Hear, hear! 

Brother Thomas: Little children 
all over the world are leaving their 
toys and their playthings, their mar- 
bles and their maypoles, to learn to 
wear gas masks and sleep in shell- 
and gas-proof dungeons. 

Voices: Horrible! Horrible! 

Johnny Johnson: The old argu- 
ment about every country having to 
have a big show-off army and navy 
to keep peace reminds me of Mr. 
Zollicoff’s dog . . . back home. Now 
that was a good dog .. . until one 
day Mr. Zollicoff dressed him up in 
a brass spiked collar. First thing 
you know that dog was showing off his 
spikes and fighting every other dog 
in the neighborhood. . . . Men are 
the same as dogs, when they start 
fighting one another. History shows 
it. 

Johnny continues... if they 
don’t take up these big problems, who 
will? Inthe outside world they don’t 
seem to be interested any more. But 
the meeting is interrupted, and 
Johnny hears that he is to be let out 
in a few days. He protests: “All 

. my friends ... are here... 
my work, too!” But it is the law that 
he must leave when he is well enough, 
and the Attendant takes Johnny by 
the arm and leads him away. Black- 
out. 

* * * 


“Whither have ye made a road?” 
asks the last scene of the play. Stand- 
ing on a street corner is Johnny John- 
son, patient and uncomplaining. Ina 
quavering voice, he calls: “Toy-ees! 
Toy-ees for good little girls and 


boy-ees!”” A boy scout, the son of 
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Johnny’s old sweetheart, Minny-Belle, 
who has long since married Anguish 
Howington, comes along. He gives 
Johnny a nickel as his good deed for 
the day, but wants to buy a toy sol- 
dier. Johnny does not sell toy sol- 
diers. A monkey? Or a dove, per- 
haps? The boy scout will have none 
of Johnny’s toys. He wants a toy 
soldier, and means to be a soldier 
himself when he grows up. Johnny 
tells him he wouldn’t be that. 

Johnny: You could be . . . well, 
you could manufacture things... 
or be a great doctor . . . or a good 
farmer . . . do something that would 
be of use to the world. 

Boy Scout: But Daddy says that 
we're in for a terrible war and all the 
people have got to be ready to keep 
the enemy from destroying us .. . 

The boy scout goes off, and Johnny 
moves along the street hawking his 
toys of peace. From behind the 
hedge and showing through the leaf- 
less winter trees is the high roof of a 
great pennanted stadium. The muted 
trumped sound of a hoarse hysterical 
voice haranguing the crowd is heard. 
There are bursts of applause, punctu- 
ated by martial band music. 

“Toy-ees for sale! Nice little toy- 
ees . . .,” calls Johnny, but now blar- 
ing suddenly out comes the sound of 
a brass band playing the “Democracy 
March.” The rat-tat-tat-tat of the 
drums comes nearer, and crossing the 
scene at the extreme left rear is the 
American Legion Drum Corps with a 
few bugles and pieces of brass. Two 
boy scout flag-bearers go before, fol- 
lowed by young-men and women carry- 
ing banners and placards—‘‘America 
First,” “Be Prepared,” etc. The 
parade passes on like a vision in a 
dream, but Johnny still looks before 
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him with his old man’s face and un- 
blinking eyes. He shivers a bit, and 


his shoulders seem to sag. And now 
the parade with its music has gone. 
The gloom of twilight has spread over 
the scene. The street lamp above his 
head comes on, casting its nebulous 
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motionless as stone. Suddenly Johnny 
begins to whistle low and aimlessly 
to himself, the theme melody of the 
play. Then, giving his shoulders a 
shrug, he turns and goes slowly down 
the long street. ‘“Toy-ees! Toy-ees 
for nice little girls and boy-ees!” 


Curtain. 


halo over his shabby figure standing 


BENEFICENT FOG 


The gray fog rolls in from the sea 
To the cadenced moan of the fog-bells. 
It softens the black bulk of the old wharf 
At the foot of the hill. 
It stiffens the goldenrod and revives the drooping primrose 
By the side of the road. 
It creeps over the harsh spines of the juniper, 
Caressing blue clustered berries 
That snuggle under green forbidding flatness. 
It enters the door and cools the hot brow of my fevered child. 
His burning eyelids close, 
His chubby hands relax. 
O precious healing fog 
That leaves its treacherous way of cruelty and death 
To comfort as I pray. 
Soft and gray the fog rolls in from the sea— 
God’s gift to me. 
And the fog-bells peal 
Triumphantly. 
—ALice E. Cate, Catholic World. 





SUMMER DULL SEASON CHECKS EMPLOY- 


MENT 


HE marked lag in industrial ac- 
T iivin which was expected this 

summer has not occurred. Un- 
employment in the country generally 
did not increase between June and 
August, and the summer dull season 
in industry generally has been no 
duller than usual. The total number 
out of work in the United States still 
stands close to 8,000,000. 


GAINS 


Our employment estimates, based 
on government figures, show a gain 
in employment from June to July of 
about 100,000. This was due partly 
to the 82,000 taken on in agriculture; 
also to the return of workers on strike 
in steel mills, to seasonal work in can- 
neries, flour milling, ice cream and 
beverage plants, and to increasing 
production in radios, railroad equip- 
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On the tries. In building construction, nearly 
30,000 were added to payrolls in 


July; but the revival in building has 


Trade Union 


Records? 
Per Cent of Union 
Members 


ment and other industries. 


whole, more than 51,000 were taken 
on in July in manufacturing indus- 
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not yet gone very far, for nearly 30 of union building tradesmen. The 
percent of all building trades workers value of building contracts awarded 
are still out of work, and 22 percent in the first seven months of 1937 


Record for Nine Years 
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shows a level of activity scarcely 
more than half that of 1929. In 
wholesale and retail trade the sum- 
mer dull season did more to throw 
employees out of work than in any 
other industry; nearly 120,000 were 
dropped from payrolls in July. 

Trade union reports for August 
show unemployment exactly the same 
as in July. Although there was no 
general increase in unemployment, 
the usual August pick up in union 
employment did not occur this year. 
Summer lay offs increased the num- 
ber out of work in metal trades, thea- 
tres and clothing industries. Except 


for this temporary unemployment, 
the building trades and musicians are 
now the only groups reporting more 
than 20 percent of their membership 
out of work. Our weighted figures 
show the following percentage of 
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membership unemployed: August 9.3 
percent, July 9.3 percent, August 
1936, 11.7 percent. The report for 
cities shows summer lay offs still in- 
creasing unemployment in 15 of our 
24 cities. 

Industrial production in the first 
half year has been less than 1 percent 
below the 1929 level; the fact that 
8,000,000 are still unemployed shows 
that production must rise consider- 
ably above the 1929 level before the 
unemployed can find work. ‘This 
means that workers’ buying power 
must increase. Until jobs are cre- 
ated in industry, workers without re- 
source must be supported by WPA 
and relief. At the end of July 1937, 
there were still 2,158,000 on the 
Works Program and in June, 1,285,- 
000 cases were on city and county re- 
lief rolls, 


LATE SEPTEMBER 


Here in this place the asters blow noiseless 

In the warm wind. The leaves fall without sound. 
Birds flit on the dry boughs and motionless 

The squirrels sit with curved tails, and paws around 
Acorns, but they do not eat nor stir 

Nor talk. Among the gentians blue as sky 

They sit staring as if the gentians were 

Lights suddenly lit to startle the eye. 


Nothing calls out here. 


Nothing will ever call 


Perhaps, ever, nor bird, nor flower, nor leaf 
Utter a faint heard syllable of fear, 

Through the incipient ruin of the fall 

Haunts the bright branches like a dream of grief 
Dimly remembered from a vanished year. 


SIsTER Maris STELLA. 





A ForeIGNeR Looxs at TVA—By 
Odette Keun. Longman, Green & 
Co., New York. Reviewed by 


George A. Schweppe. 


“Shortly after landing in New 
York,” Mlle. Keun writes, “my at- 
tention was calledtothe TVA. I was 
discussing Things American, of which 
I was totally ignorant, with my 
Trustee, a lawyer of note, one of the 
chief executives of an old, serious and 
dignified bank, which did not lose a 
dollar of my capital for me during 
the Depression. (But Uncle Sam is 
now taking it away from me by taxes. 
Still, in comparison with the way in 
which Marianne and John Bull fleece 
me, Uncle Sam’s extortions are a 
gentlemanly affair.) My Trustee is 
a staunch Republican who voted in 
1932 for Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
has rued it ever since; he and I are 
poles apart in our political opinions, 
but I deeply respect his integrity. He 
said, his long, grim, kindly American 
face charged with horror and repro- 
bation, “The TVA is a Devilish In- 
vention to rob the Widow and the 
Orphan of their poor little savings in 
the Utility Companies.’ Then he 
lifted a premonitory finger and 
added: ‘And you of your own.’ 

“T was transported with panic, for 
I do not know how to manage my 
finances, and governments, banks, 
life-insurance companies have cheated 


me out of large sums of money which 
I have never recovered. I flung my- 
self bodily upon my Trustee, and im- 
plored him with screams not to let 
the TVA get me too. (Up to date, 
he has not sold out the investments I 
have in the Utility Companies, so I 
gather that the TVA has not yet 
scrunched them up between its Horrid 
Baleful Jaws. ) 

“As I roamed through America, I 
enquired curiously about my Trustee’s 
bugbear, and was given a great many 
contrary definitions of it. But 
whether they came from admirers or 
from detractors, they were all pre- 
sented in terms of electricity. The 
dams were sometimes mentioned, and 
a passing reference made to agricul- 
ture, but rarely. The other activities 
were unknown or dismissed as insig- 
nificant. It was evident that what 
impressed the public mind dramatic- 
ally was the fight between the TVA 
and private business for power.” 

“In due time, Mlle. Keun reached 
Knoxville to stick her head between 
the Horrid Baleful Jaws of the Devil- 
ish Invention to determine, with Gal- 
lic precision, the exact nature of the 
bite. She spent the torrid summer of 
1936 collecting reams of highly tech- 
nical data from TVA officials and 
other sources of information in the 
Tennessee Valley. She visited many 
of the Authority’s projects and she 
toured the Valley to learn at first 
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hand the problem and the promise of 
this vast governmental undertaking. 

Very quickly she discovered what 
other utility investors have discov- 
ered: The TVA is no mere power 
project intended solely to battle the 
utilities for the spoils of the invest- 
ments which widows and orphans— 
and utility holding companies—have 
made. Instead she discovered, as so 
many others before her, that the 
TVA, while battling to release the 
energy of the rivers to supply the 
needs of a technological age, had ac- 
tually promoted the sales, and the 
profits, of the very utilities which 
were complaining the most. She also 
found that the TVA is one of the 
most complicated and at the same 
time one of the most efficient mechan- 
isms that the Federal Government 
has yet devised to formulate, execute 
and coordinate a farflung conserva- 
tion program, in which electric power 
plays a large and important part— 
but only a part! 

Alongside of the battlefields of 
the power controversy, Mlle. Keun 
found other battlefields in which 
TVA has assembled its shock troops 
to assist those of other governmental, 
state and local agencies in struggles 
that are far more difficult to drama- 
tize: Battles not so much between 
groups of men but rather between 
Man and Nature and Man and his 
Mistakes. Battles against wastes of 
soil, against poverty, against igno- 
rance and social inertia, against ex- 
ploitation, against disease, against the 
necessity for brutalizing and wast- 
ing human toil. All this she discov- 
ered was being done in a unified pro- 
gram which extending out of the bed 
of the Tennessee River spreads be- 
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yond the crests of the watershed; a 
coordination of cooperative effort in 
which many agencies, public and 
private, and individuals participate 
to the end that the wastes both of 
wealth and of human lives may be 
minimized if not entirely eliminated; 
an attempt to assist one of the last 
frontiers of America to put itself 
more closely in line with and to share 
the benefits of an onrushing tech- 
nological age. 

Then Mlle. Keun went to New 
Orleans to write an essay on TVA; 
an essay that became a book. 

Only a glutton for punishment 
could have written that book. During 
her travels in the Tennessee Valley, 
Mlle. Keun had collected the entire 
table d’hote of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority: Problems of civil, electri- 
cal, chemical and agricultural engi- 
neering; problems of water control 
and soil control and public utility ex- 
ploitation control; problems of social 
and economic adjustment; problems 
of law and politics, of folklore and 
tradition; problems of personalities 
and the heat of controversy. To a 
foreigner it must have been nearly 
impossible in a strange land to differ- 
entiate between the hors d’oeuvres of 
such a meal and the salads, the soup 
from the sauce and the fish from the 
meat, to say nothing of the strange 
vegetables she had collected along the 
way. But the Latin mind is born to 
order, to classify and to label, and 
the French mind, in particular, can 
achieve balance and logic out of much 
which to the Anglo-Saxon tends to 
remain a hopeless muddle. And be- 
ing Latin and French, Mlle. Keun set 
her table to order and then photo- 
graphed it with consummate skill. 
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I say “photographed” because this 
book to me resembles a picture taken 
with a Leica: Highly personalized, 
short focused, condensed within nar- 
row limits and yet surprisingly com- 
plete, and shot with shafts of bril- 
liance and heavy black shadows that 
sacrifice only a minimum of detail for 
effect. The lens is sharp and pene- 
trating; the picture is clear and de- 
tailed where one wants clearness 
and detail. It caught the TVA at a 
time and in a way that is illuminating 
not only of the project itself but of 
the mind of the author as well. And 
personalized it is. If, as some critics 
declare, Art is Nature seen through 
a temperament, then Mlle. Keun has 
made the TVA into a work of art. 

Distorted this picture is in part, 
but distorted only in the way that 
candid cameras invariably go askew. 
The principal distortion is of the sort 
which any visitor may expect to ex- 
perience unless he is using a long 
focus lens and an especially sensitive 
plate that will differentiate carefully 
between detail. Mlle. Keun, in 
short, visiting the Valley and seeing 
this huge development under way in 
such an orderly manner concluded 
quite naturally that it was all the 
work of the TVA. In this she failed 
to distinguish between the actual pro- 
gram itself and its many ramifications 
and objectives, many of which must 
necessarily be left to other organiza- 
tions. In the Tennessee Valley this 
difference is frequently hard to deter- 
mine because of the excellent team- 
work which prevails between the 
many agencies, public and private, 
and individual initiative and the splen- 
did spirit with which these programs 
have been coordinated with the Au- 
thority’s. 


The Authority confines its activi- 
ties almost entirely to the develop- 
ment of the river itself and to the sale 
of its by-product, electric power, to 
research in many fields of which its 
fertilizer activities at Muscle Shoals 
and its work in ceramics at Norris 
are outstanding. It is true that the 
Authority is engaged in reforestation, 
for example, but it plants trees only 
on the land it owns itself and for 
which, like any other landlord, it is 
responsible. It is true that it builds 
towns and villages, but only at such 
dam sites where temporary housing is 
needed for people engaged in con- 
struction work. It has an educational 
program but only for its own workers 
as a matter of personnel policy, no 
different in principle than the pro- 
grams which other large employers 
foster. All of these activities afford 
important and interesting examples, 
but at best they comprise only a very 
small part of the ferment that is work- 
ing throughout the Valley. 

In fact, the program of the TVA 
is only a branch of a much larger pro- 
gram of the Federal Government it- 
self, of the states, of local communi- 
ties, of institutions such as the land 
grant colleges, and of many organiza- 
tions both private and public, that are 
working toward social development. 
What makes the Tennessee Valley so 
unique is that all of these programs 
have found in the TVA a convenient 
clearing house and means of coordina- 
tion. Itself refusing to create agen- 
cies which may duplicate those already 
in existence, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority has cooperated with and is re- 
ceiving the cooperation of all agencies 
toward a common goal. 

Mlle. Keun is a liberal, whose faith 
in liberalism has been affected by 
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events in Europe during the past four 
years. She is enthusiastic about the 
TVA despite her investments in util- 
ity companies because in it she sees a 
reafirmation of a faith in the demo- 
cratic method that apparently was 
slipping. Now she calls all liberals 
to witness. Look what the TVA is 
doing, she cries. Go and do like- 
wise before your democracy crashes 
down on your heads. Once democracy 
is gone, you poor sick liberal world, 
you'll get the concentration camp re- 
gardless whether the dictatorship be 
to the Left or to the Right! 

I am sorry I compared this book 
to a Leica photograph. If I were 
rewriting this review, I would forget 
about the Leica and call this book a 
good strong stimulant in a wine glass; 
a short spiced cocktail that contains 
a delightful kick. 


‘““AMERICA AWAKE,” by Oscar Brum- 
back. The Voters Guide Publish- 
ing Company, Washington, D. C. 
Price, 50 cents. 


This 212 pages, written in pungent 
paragraphs, tells the story of the 
looting of the United States by alien, 
un-American influences which are 
determined eventually to rob America 
of her rightful heritage. It exposes 
the forces controlling the money and 
credit of the United States, and, as a 
result, its ultimate destiny. 

Mr. Brumback defends the proposi- 
tion that the Congress of the United 
States should have full power to coin 
and regulate money and establish its 
value. He exposes the activities of 
the subverters of the Constitution, 
who would rest in foreign hands the 
control over the currency of the 
American people. 
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The author writes: “As a boy and 
a young man, it was my privilege to 
be associated for a number of years 
in the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives with a member of Congress, 
During that time, I saw much that 
took place ‘behind the scenes’, also 
how America became involved in the 
World War. 

“America, Awake! shows how the 
history of twenty years ago is being 
repeated today. It was written to 
assist people in recognizing some of 
the dangers which confront them. It 
was written as a warning against 
those influences in state-craft and 
high finance who engineer depressions 
and start wars. It is, therefore, my 
earnest hope that this book may have 
wide circulation, that it may help to 
inform the people of what is going 
on.” 


INDUSTRIAL VERSUS CRAFT UNION- 
1sM. Compiled by Julia E. John- 
sen. The Reference Shelf, H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1937. 320 pp. 
Reviewed by Sam Berger. 


Miss Johnsen has brought together 
excerpts from articles, speeches, reso- 
lutions, etc., dealing with craft and 
industrial unionism. The book is ar- 
ranged in debate form beginning with 
an outline summary of the arguments 


on both sides. This is followed by 
an extensive bibliography of general 
reading on the history of the labor 
movement. The third part treats the 
setting of the controversy, emphasiz- 
ing the events of the last six years. 
The last part—the major portion of 
the book—is devoted to elucidating 
the position of the A. F. of L. and the 
C. I. O., approximately 100 pages of 
excerpts for each position. These are 
culled from the writings and speeches 
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of such persons as Leo Wolman, 
Louis Stark, Else Gluck, Louis Lor- 
win, David Saposs, as well as the 
labor leaders themselves: Gompers, 
Lewis, Green, Frey, Howard, and 
others. 

Frankly I find the volume leaves 
much to be desired. The questions 
involved in this controversy can 
hardly be dealt with in a book of this 
kind. The problem of structure is 
far more subtle in its implications 
than a mere “black and white”’ state- 
ment of the issue would suggest. 
What is missed in such a parading of 
the conventional arguments is the in- 
timate connection between the struc- 
tural question and the whole problem 
of trade union government. While 
perhaps it is unfair to criticize the 
book for what it does not contain, 
this relationship is so close that a com- 
plete picture of the problem which has 
wracked the American Federation of 
Labor must consider the latter aspect 
of the question. 

One or two observations will per- 
haps make clear what is meant here 
by the governmental problem. 

The great achievement of the 
American Federation of Labor is that 
it has succeeded in creating some sem- 
blance of united action among the 
trade unions. This was no easy task. 
The American labor movement, lack- 
ing that class consciousness which is 
so powerful a cementing force in 
other countries, found itself con- 
fronted by the stubborn fact that no 
national union would countenance 
the slightest interference with its 
prerogatives, its vested interests, or 
its internal affairs. The history of 
the American Federation of Labor is 
chiefly a history of trying to maintain 
some federated action among these 
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self-willed groups. This accounts for 
the reluctance of the Federation in 
jurisdictional disputes, for the em- 
phasis on “‘voluntarism”, and the re- 
liance on “persuasion.” This is the 
origin of the term “union auton- 
omy.” 

The Federation is composed of 
several virtually independent, self- 
sufficient alliances: the building 
trades, the railway unions, and the 
printing trades, which constitute the 
most stable elements of its member- 
ship. These union alliances derive 
their power not so much from de- 
pendence on other unons, as from the 
perfection of their own organization: 
the consciousness of their mutual job 
interests, the discipline of their mem- 
bers, the strategic control over certain 
skills, large strike funds, etc. At 


various times, the building, printing, 
maritime, and railway unions have 


all considered severing their ties 
from the Federation, nor would such 
action materially affect their power. 
The railway brotherhoods, for ex- 
ample, have never felt the need for 
alliances with other unions, and the 
other railway unions, today, pro- 
tected as they are by railroad legis- 
lation, might very well pursue an in- 
dependent career. 

Consequently these unions cannot 
be bullied or threatened to adopt a 
course of action, to which they may 
have the slightest objection. John 
L. Lewis’ failure to appreciate the 
“rope of sand” which binds the 
unions together in the Federation, is 
the chief indictment against an other- 
wise able and courageous leader. To 
pursue bulldozing tactics, no matter 
how warranted by high ideals, in an 
organization such as the A. F. of L. 
in which unions are united with 
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threads and not with chains, was the 
height of recklessness. What was 
needed were the subtle methods of a 
Gompers—methods which operate 
with finesse and diplomacy, methods 
which will not jeopardize the hard- 
won solidarity. 

The hand of Gompers can be seen 
in the long course of structural re- 
forms which were effected under his 
leadership. The A. F. of L. for five 
decades pursued a course of modify- 
ing its structure to overcome the lim- 
itations of craft unionism. Through 
amalgamations, redefining and ex- 
tending jurisdictions, creating de- 
partments, and chartering semi-in- 
dustrial and industrial unions, the 
Federation has shown an amazing 
flexibility in modernizing its struc- 
ture. In the new situation after 


1932, the A. F. of L. granted almost 


unrestricted charters in the auto and 
rubber industries. Vice-president 
Hall of the auto workers in the 1936 
convention of the Wisconsin Federa- 
tion of Labor stated that his union 
was completely satisfied with its juris- 
dictional grant. 

How then attribute the split in the 
Federation to differences over the 
structural question? The answer is 
that there were really two questions 
involved in the dispute between the 
majority and minority reports, and 
the majority was right on one count, 
the minority on the other. 

What was needed in 1935 and 
1936 was a gigantic organizational 
drive. But such a drive had to be 
conducted on an industry-wide basis, 
under highly centralized direction. 
The 1919 steel strike showed con- 
clusively that the Federation must 
develop a more effective coordination 
of their fighting strength and a more 


businesslike strategy. The C. I. O, 
was correct in pleading for an “‘n- 
dustry-wide” campaign. 

The second question involved the 
administration of collective bargain- 
ing, after a drive has been conducted, 
the unorganized enlisted, and union 
recognition established. The A. F. 
of L. held correctly that in all prob- 
ability certain highly skilled and 
clearly differentiated crafts might ad- 
vantageously be separated out and 
attached to their respective inter- 
national unions. Joint bargaining 
councils might then coordinate the 
separate groups. This is the method 
worked out in the building and rail- 
way trades. On its side the A. F. 
of L. was supported by the experience 
of the maritime and printing unions. 
In both these organizations, minority 
groups found their interests inad- 
equately represented by the dominant 
group, and have profited from inde- 
pendence, and a reconstructed unity 
through alliances with related trades. 

It is interesting that it was Gom- 
pers who saw the double aspect of 
this question most clearly, and it is 
unfortunate that neither the A. F. 
of L. nor the C. I. O. appreciated 
the full significance of the Scranton 
declaration, which reads, in part: 

“, . - Owing to the fact that in 
some industries comparatively few 
workers are engaged over whom 
separate organizations claim jurisdic- 
tion we believe that jurisdiction in 
such industries by the paramount or- 
ganization would yield the best re- 
sults to the workers therein, at least 
until the development of organization 
of each branch has reached a stage 
wherein these may be placed, without 
material injury to all parties in in- 
terest, in afhliation with their national 
trade unions.” 





THE KEYSTONE TO RECOVERY 


I. M. Orngurn, Secretary-Treasurer 


Union Label Trades Department 
American Federation of Labor 


S WE approach Labor Day of this 
year, the great problem in America 
still is the solution of unemploy- 

ment. It is the problem of all problems. 
Until we place the millions of idle men who 
are willing to work on permanent jobs, 
America cannot 
boast of having 


there would be a greater amount of business 
than there has ever been in the history of our 
country. 

The best way to maintain the purchasing 
power is for Americans to buy only those 
products which bear the Union Label and 
patronize only 
those services 
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workers are em- 
ployed at collec- 
tive bargaining 
wages, purchas- 
ing power will 
be increased and 
then we shall 
have permanent 
prosperity. 

The question 
arises— How 
are we to solve 
this baffling 
problem? ‘The 
only answer is 
the remedy 
which has been 
continually ad- 
vocated by the 
American Labor 
M ovement. 
That is shorter 
hours with no 
reduction in 
wages. 

Mass production is here to stay, provided 
the consuming public has mass purchasing 
power to absorb it. Thus, if hours are short- 
ened so that all workers who desire jobs are 
placed on the payroll and weekly wages are 
maintained or gradually increased, there will 
be a great era of prosperity. If those who are 
underpaid and unemployed receive decent 
wages, there would be an increase of over 
twelve billion dollars in purchasing power. 
This would take millions off of the relief 
rolls. It would relieve the taxpayers and 








best guarantee 
that the prod- 
ucts are made in 
America and it 
is the only assur- 
ance that the 
products are 
manufactured 
by industries 
that recognize 
collective bar- 
gaining agree- 
ments, pay 
higher wages, 
work their em- 
ployees shorter 
hours and un- 
der better con- 
ditions. 

Across the 
great chasm of 
this depression 
spans an uncom- 
pleted bridge. 
On the one hand, mass production stretches 
out to meet mass consumption. There is still 
a small portion of the arch that is required 
to complete this economic structure. It is 
the keystone. That keystone is Union Label 
buying. Until all members of Labor Unions 
and their families and the general consum- 
ing public are educated to the fact that 
Union Label buying is the important link 
between mass production and mass consump- 
tion, America will not fully recover from 
this disastrous depression. 
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DENVER CONVENTION CALL! 


Labor Omnia Vincit 


August 23, 1937. 
To All Affiliated Unions, Greetings: 


You are hereby notified that, in pursuance of 
the Constitution of the American Federation 
of Labor, the Fifty-seventh Annual Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor will be 
held in the City Auditorium, Denver, Colo- 
rado, beginning 10 o’clock, Monday morning, 
October 4, 1937, and will continue in session 
from day to day until the business of the con- 
vention shall have been completed. 


Representation 


Representation in the Convention will be on 
the following basis: From National or Interna- 
tional Unions, for less than 4,000 members, one 
delegate; 4,000 or more, two delegates; 8,000 
or more, three delegates; 16,000 or more, four 
delegates; 32,000 or more, five delegates; 64,000 
or more, six delegates; 128,000 or more, seven 
delegates; 256,000 or more, eight delegates, and 
so on; and from Central Bodies and State Fed- 
erations, and from local trade unions not hav- 
ing a National or International Union, and 
from Federal Labor Uniens, one delegate. 

Organizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a certificate of affiliation 
(charter), at least one month prior to the con- 
vention; and no person will be recognized as a 
delegate who is not a member in good standing 
of the organization he is elected to represent. 

On ty bona fide WAGE-WORKERS, WHO ARE NOT 
MEMBERS OF, OR ELIGIBLE TO MEMBERSHIP IN 
OTHER TRADE UNIONS ARE ELIGIBLE AS DELEGATES 
FROM FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS. 

The importance and significance of the Fifty- 
seventh Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor are appreciated and fully 
understood by all classes of people throughout 
the country. Momentous decisions will be 
made at this convention. Policies and plans 
which will vitally affect the future welfare of 
the American Federation of Labor will be for- 
mulated and adopted. There is need for an ex- 
pression of the collective judgment and opinion 
of the membership of the American Federation 
of Labor at this convention. Such action as 
may be taken ought to fairly and adequately 
represent the well-considered opinion of the 
millions of workers who are identified with the 
American Federation of Labor. For this special 
reason all international unions, state federations 
of labor, city central bodies and federal labor 
unions ought to be represented at this highly 
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important convention. We, therefore, recom- 
mend and earnestly request that the member- 
ship of the American Federation of Labor be 
fully represented at this convention, that al! or- 
ganized units eligible to representation in the 
convention will select representatives to be 
present. If this takes place it can then be truly 
said that the decisions and actions of the con- 
vention represent the judgment and the opinion 
of the rank and file. 

Delegates must be elected at least two weeks 
previous to the Convention, and their names 
forwarded to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor immediately 
after their election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the con- 
vention unless the tax of their organization has 
been paid in full to August 31, 1937. 

The importance of our movement, the duty of 
the hour and for the future, demand that every 
organization entitled to representation shall 
send its full quota of delegates to the Denver 
Convention, October 4, 1937. 


Credentials 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all 
affliated unions. THE ORIGINAL CREDENTIAL 
should be given to the delegate-elect and the 
DUPLICATE forwarded to the AMERICAN FEDER- 
ATION OF Lasor Office, A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at 
the headquarters of the American Federation 
of Labor six days previous to the opening of 
the convention, and will report immediately 
upon the opening thereof at Denver, hence sec- 
retaries will observe the necessity of mailing 
the duplicate credentials of their respective del- 
egates at the earliest possible moment to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Resolutions—Time Limit 


The Tampa, Florida, Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor held November 
16-27, 1936, adopted an amendment to the con- 
stitution dealing with the introduction of reso- 
lutions, petitions, memorials and appeals to be 
considered by the convention. 

Previous to this amendment it was the policy 
for the convention to allow resolutions to be 
introduced up until midnight of the second day. 
Because of the large number of resolutions in- 
troduced in recent years and the crowding of 
the work there has not been sufficient time to 
deal adequately with the important matters that 
were introduced for consideration. 
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The 1935 convention, held in Atlantic City, 
N. J., instructed the Executive Council to study 
the problem for the purpose of submitting a 
plan or procedure to the following convention 
so that the business to be handled by the con- 
vention could be dealt with in a satisfactory 
way. Pursuant to these instructions the Execu- 
tive Council submitted an amendment which 
was adopted by the Tampa convention and in- 
corporated in the constitution as Section 5 of 
Article III, as follows: 

Sec. 5—(1) All resolutions, petitions, memori- 
als and/or appeals to be considered by any sub- 
sequent convention of the American Federation 
of Labor must be received by the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor 
at headquarters in Washington, D. C., 30 days 
immediately preceding the opening of the con- 
vention; except in instances where such reso- 
lutions, petitions, memorials, appeals, etc., have 
been acted upon and approved at a regular 
convention of a National or International Union 
or State Federation of Labor, held during this 
30-day period, in which event such proposals 
shall be received up to five days prior to the 
convening date of the convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

(2) All resolutions, petitions, memorials and/ 
or appeals received or submitted after the time 
hereinbefore stipulated or during the conven- 
tion shall be referred to the Executive Council 
and the Executive Council shall refer all such 
proposal or proposals to the convention with 
the understanding that acceptance of such pro- 
posal or proposals is dependent upon the unan- 
imous consent of the convention. 

(3) Any or all proposals emanating from di- 
rectly affiliated local and federal labor unions 
shall be referred to the Executive Council for 
consideration and disposition. The Executive 
Council shall in turn advise the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor of the dis- 
position of such proposal or proposals. 

(4) Proposals emanating from state federa- 
tions of labor to receive consideration of a con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
must first have received the approval of the pre- 
vious convention of the state federation of labor 
involved. 

In the case of city central labor unions any 
proposal or proposals to be considered must 
have first received the approval of such central 
labor union at a regularly constituted meeting 
of such organization. 

(5) All resolutions, memorials, petitions and/ 
or appeals received shall immediately upon the 
expiration of the time for introduction herein- 
before indicated cause all such proposals 
to be grouped as to nature of contents, char- 
acter of subjects embraced and committees to 
which they are to be referred and that all such 
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proposals in such allocated form shall be pre- 
pared for distribution at the opening session of 
the convention. 

(6) The President shall be authorized in the 
interest of helpful consideration and expedi- 
ency to appoint the contemplated chairman and 
secretary of the Committee on Resolutions and/ 
or of any other committee to be appointed 
and as the number and character of proposals 
may indicate, and to require such chairman and 
secretary to meet either at the headquarters 
of the American Federation of Labor, or at 
the convention city previous to the opening of 
the convention to consider proposals to be re- 
ferred to such committee or committees and in 
order to enable them to more speedily and effec- 
tually report thereon to the convention itself. 


Grievances 


Under the law no grievance may be consid- 
ered by the Convention which has been decided 
by a previous Convention, except upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Council, nor will 
any grievance be considered where the parties 
thereto have not themselves previously held 
conference and attempted to adjust the same. 


Hotels 


Headquarters for the Executive Council will 
be the Cosmopolitan Hotel. 

Cosmopolitan Hotel—$3, $3.50, $4, $5, single; 
$5, $6, $7, $8, double. Parlor suites, $10 to $20. 
(All rooms with bath.) 

Shirley-Savoy Hotel—Single rooms, bath, sin- 
gle, $2.50; double, $4.50. Single outside room, 
double bed, single, $3.50; double, $6. Same, 
with twin beds, single, $4; double $7. 

Adams Hotel—zs5 rooms, double beds, bath, 
$3; 12 rooms, twin beds, bath, $4; 10 parlor 
suites, two double beds, bath, 3 or 4 persons, 
$5 per day; rooms, no bath, single, $1.50; dou- 
ble, $2. 

New Kenmark Hotel—$z.50, $3, single; $3, 
$3.50 double (with bath) ; $4, $5, twin beds and 
bath. 

Albany Hotel—zo double rooms, bath, $3.50; 
25 double rooms, bath, $4 per day; 5 rooms, 
twin beds, bath, $4.50; 5 rocms, bath, double, 
$4.50 per day; 5 large front rooms, bath, twin 
beds, $7 per day; 13 suites, connecting rooms, 
bath between, twin beds, one room, double bed, 
one room, $11 per day. 

Ambassador Hotel—rs5 rooms, no bath, $2; 
15 rooms, bath, $2.50 per day. 

Regent Hotel—1o rooms, bath, two beds, dou- 
ble, $1.50 per person per day; 15 rooms, no 
bath, two double beds, $x per person per day; 
2 suites of two rooms each, one bath, double 
beds, $1.50 per person per day. 





Roosevelt Hotel—4 rooms, twin beds, bath, 
double, $4; 2 rooms, two double beds, bath, $6; 
5 suites, two rooms each, bath between, each 
room single, $1.75 and $2; same, double, $2.75 
and $3; 20 rooms, no bath, double beds, single, 
$1.25, $1.50 and $2; double, $2-$2.50; 15 rooms 
with double beds, bath, single, $2, $2.50; dou- 
ble, $3-$3.50. 

Brown Palace Hotel—1s50 rooms, single, bath, 
$4 and $5; double, bath, $7 and $8. 

Reservations may be made by addressing Al- 
bert Balent, Secretary-Treasurer of the Con- 
vention Committee, P. O. Box 1965, Denver, 
Colorado. 


Railroad Rates 


Application was made for reduction in rail- 
road rates. We were advised that reductions 
in fares became generally effective June 1, 1936, 
also summer excursion fares will be in effect 
until September 30, 1937, with final return limit 
of October 31, 1937, by reason of which reduced 
convention fares would not be authorized. 

President Jewell of the Railway Employees 
Department has furnished for the information 
of the delegates the following list of railroads 
which have agreements with the Railroad Shop 
Crafts’ organizations affliated to the American 
Federation of Labor: 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Alton Railroad 
Alton and Southern 
Ann Arbor 
Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay 
Atlanta & West Point 

Western Railway of Alabama 
Atlanta Joint Terminals 
Baltimore & Ohio 
B. & O. Chicago Terminal 
Belt R. R. of Chicago 
Boston & Albany 
Boston & Maine 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Burlington & Rock Island 
Butte, Anaconda & Pacific 
Camas Prairie 
Central of Georgia 
Central Railroad of New Jersey 
Central Vermont 
Charleston & Western Carolina 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Chicago & Illinois Midland 
Chicago & Northwestern 
Chicago & Western Indiana 
Chicago Great Western 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Chicago Junction Railroad 
Chicago River & Indiana 
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C.M.&. P&P. RB. RB. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Chicago, Rock Is. and Gulf 
C. St. P. M. & Omaha R. R. 
Chicago, South Shore & So. Bend 
Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis Railway 
Cincinnati Union Terminal 
Cc. Cc 26.h.. 5. 8. 
Cleveland Union Terminal 
Clinchfield 
Colorado & Southern 
Danville & Western 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Denver & Salt Lake 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Duluth, So. Shore & Atlantic 
Mineral Range Railroad 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific 
Elgin, Joliet & Western 
Erie Railroad 
Florida East Coast 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & Southern 
Ft. Smith & Western 
Fort St. Union Depot 
Fort Worth & Denver City 
Wichita Valley Railway Company 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson Railroad 
Georgia & Florida 
Grand Trunk Sys. Lines in U. S. 
Green Bay & Western 
Gulf Coast Lines 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Harbor Belt Line (Calif.) 
Hudson & Manhattan 
Illinois Central System 
Illinois Terminal 
Indiana Harbor Belt 
Int’! Great Northern 
Interstate Railroad 
Jacksonville Terminal 
Kansas City Terminal 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Okla. City, Ada-Atoka 
Lake Sup. & Ishpeming 
Munsing, Marquette & So. Eastern 
Lake Superior Terminal 
Lehigh & Hudson River 
Long Island R. R. 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah 
Maine Central 
Memphis Union Sta. Co. 
Michigan Central 
Midland Terminal Railway 
Midland Valley 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Minn., Northfield & Southern 
M. St. P. & S. St. M. 
Minnesota & Internat’! 
Big Fork & Int. Falls 
Minnesota Trans. Ry. Co. 














Monongahela 


Mystic Terminal Company 
New York Central, East & W. 
New York, Chgo. & St. Louis 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
Norfolk & Southern 
Norfolk & Western 
Northern Pacific 
No. Pac. Term. Co. of Oregon 
Northwestern Pacific 
Ogden Union R. R. & Depot Co. 
Pacific Electric 
Pere Marquette 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

Lake Erie & Eastern 
Portland Terminal 
Sacramento Northern 
San Diego & Ariz. Eastern 
St. Joseph Terminal 
St. Louis & So. Western 
St. L. & So. W. of Texas 
Seaboard Air Line 
Southern Railway System 
Southern Pacific (Pac. Lines) 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Staten Is. Rapid Transit Co. 
Tennessee Central 
Term. Assn. of St. Louis 


Texas Pacific 


T. P.-M. P. Term. R. R. of N. O. 
Toledo Terminal 
Union Belt of Detroi. 
Union Ry. Co. of Memphis 
Union Railway Company of Memphis 
(Subsidiary of Mo. Pac.) 


DENVER CONVENTION CALL 


Missouri & Arkansas 

Missouri-Illinois R. R. 

Mo.-Kansas-Texas 
Mo.-Kan.-Texas of Tex. 

Missouri Pacific 

Mobile & Ohio 








Union Pacific 
Wabash 
Washington Terminal 
Western Pacific 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Wichita Falls & Southern 


If there be any further information regarding 
the Convention, or arrangements for the con- 
venience of the delegates, it will be communi- 
cated in a later circular or through the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 


Fraternally yours, 


WM. GREEN, 
President. 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Frank Durry, First Vice-President. 
T. A. Rickert, Second Vice-President. 
MATTHEW WOLL, Third Vice-President. 
Joun CoeEFIELD, Fourth Vice-President. 
ArTHUR O. WuartTon, Fifth Vice-President 
JosepH N. Weser, Sixth Vice-President. 
G. M. BucGniazet, Seventh Vice-President. 
Geo. M. Harrison, Eighth Vice-President. 
DANIEL J. Tosin, Ninth Vice-President. 
Harry C. Bates, Tenth Vice-President. 
Epwarp J. Gatinor, Eleventh Vice-President. 
W. D. Manon, Twelfth Vice-President. 
Fevix H. Knicut, Thirteenth Vice-President. 
Georce E. Browne, Fourteenth Vice-President. 
Epwarb FL ore, Fifteenth Vice-President. 
Executive Council, 


American Federation of Labor. 


Secretaries will please read this call at first 
meeting of their organization. Labor and re- 
form press please copy. 
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ALABAMA 


Sheffield —A local union of hod carriers and 
common laborers has been installed and is mak- 
ing progress. The writer chartered a Women’s 
Union Label League at Pickwick Dam, Tenn. 
Retail clerks are negotiating an agreement and 
favorable progress is reported at this writing. 
Laundry workers and dry cleaners are getting 
together to establish shorter hours and increased 
wages. About 500 have secured work on the 
Coffee Dam.—Rosert M. LANIER. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—AlIl unions have organization 
drives in progress. New unions have been char- 
tered of greenhouse workers, bakery workers, 
lumber mill workers and retail clerks. We had 
a heaxing before the National Labor Relations 
Board for workers of the Ward Furniture Com- 
pany and the Woods Pants Mfg. Company and 
all points asked by Labor were won. Employ- 
ment is on the upgrade. Prospects are good for 
all factories to increase their working forces. 
Quite a bit of building is going on.—C. A. Swick. 

Helena.—The circular sent out by the Chair- 
man of the Social Security Board has been read 
at all local union meetings and thoroughly dis- 
cussed. The Chamber of Commerce is trying to 
mold public opinion against the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act by articles in our press. The writer 
has answered the articles by also publishing the 
benefits and truth about the Act. A number of 
laborers have left and gone North and this to- 
gether with the fact that our mills are working 
full time has somewhat relieved the unemploy- 
ment situation. The Welfare Board is taking 
steps that boys from the CCC who will soon be 
released will be given consideration by our in- 
dustries. Of course this will result in older men 
being laid off and replacing by younger men.— 
J. H. Gore. 


Data in this section are from Organizers’ 
Reports for July. 
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CALIFORNIA 


San Bernardino.—Painters, meat cutters, clean- 
ers and dyers, clerks and teamsters have organ- 
ization campaigns in progress. A union of meat 
cutters with 300 members has been installed. 
When rehiring, firms give preference to former 
employees.—J. W. Cox. 

San Diego.—Retail clerks and aircraft work- 
ers are being reorganized strictly along A. F. 
of L. lines. As a result of membership cam- 
paigns all crafts report great gains. Several 
hundred hotel employees are being organized 
under the culinary workers and show great en- 


thusiasm for their new union. Cannery workers 
with 350 members, street car employees with 465, 
gas and power house workers under electricians 
with 465, automobile salesmen with 100, grocery 
clerks with 229 have organized into unions. 
Lumber clerks are renewing activities with splen- 


did results. State, county and municipal em- 
ployees are making rapid strides. The super- 
visor of the local branch of the Social Security 
Administration has carried on a splendid cam- 
paign of education throughout our unions. For- 
mer employees are given preference when firms 
take on workers.—E. H. DowELt. 

San Pedro.—The teamsters’ locals are con- 
ducting special organizing drives. Application 
for charter has been made by railroad main- 
tenance men. Special articles on the Social Se- 
curity and Wagner Labor Relations Acts have 
been carried in our press and in addition all 
communications on this subject are brought up 
at meetings. Canneries are taking on additional 
workers. The employment situation is improv- 
ing.—GEoRGE J. MADER. 


CANADA 


Halifax, N. $—The following local unions 
have been organized—fish handlers and cutters, 
approximate membership is 200; longshoremen 
with 137 members; two unions of pulp and sul- 
phite workers with 65 and 22 members, respec- 
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KEEP on the 
MAIN LINE 


Constant progress is essential to suc- 
cess—no man, no organization can 
stand still—he or it must go forward 
or back. 


And we can only progress, as a rail- 
road, as we serve the communities 
dependent upon us. 


Our schedules must be planned to 
meet the needs of the greatest number. 


Our trains must run “on time” 
however ‘adverse the conditions. 


Our duties must be done without 
regard to the affairs of man. 


We must keep moving on the main 
line and waste no time on the sidings. 


Service our motto—courteous, will- 
ing, cheerful service to those who pay 
us our wage—the public. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
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tively; machinists with 30. A Federal Labor 
Union has also been formed with 50 members. 
Organization activities are prevalent among all 
the new unions.—GEoRGE W. Horne. 
Windsor—Carpenters have doubled their 
membership and electricians and bricklayers also 
report increased membership due to their drives. 
A gas workers’ federal union has been chartered. 
Employment is improving and the building in- 
dustry is taking on workers—O. KITCHING. 


COLORADO 


Pueblo.—The majority of crafts are conduct- 
ing organizing campaigns. State hospital em- 
ployees have been chartered and have a member- 
ship of about 375. We have had some group 
discussion on the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 
The local Chamber of Commerce is doing what 
it can to discredit the Act. Employment is on 
the upgrade. Highway work is increasing due 
to the Federal Aid Road building program. In 
most instances where firms need workers, old 
employees are given preference.—O. E. MCGuIRE. 


FLORIDA 


Miami.—Iron workers have installed a shop 
local and are busy organizing. Electricians are 
making a try at organizing Neon shops and are 


having a fair amount of success attend their 


efforts. Hod carriers, building and common 
laborers report success in organizing their crafts. 
Lectures have been given on the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act at building trades council and 
central labor union meetings. Old employees 
are given preference when firms rehire —W. C. 
JOHNSON. 


ILLINOIS 


Caseyville-—The Progressive Miners of Amer- 
ica are putting on an intensive drive for mem- 
bership in Southern Illinois. We have also 
been doing considerable organizing work among 
employees of dress factories, hat shops, shoe 
factory and paper mills at Carlyle. The writer 
assisted in the forming of a central body in 
Clinton County with a membership of approxi- 
mately 2,600. In nearly all cases when organiz- 
ing new unions it is necessary to go into detailed 
explanations of the Wagner Act. ‘Two large 
firms are taking on workers at this time and 
have given preference to former employees.— 
Jesse Biccs. 

Kankakee.—Upholsterers, butchers and meat 
cutters and auto mechanics are conducting spe- 
cial organizing campaigns. A butcher and meat 
cutters’ union with 50 members and an auto me- 
chanics’ union with 1oo have been chartered. 
The employment situation is improving.—Brab- 
LEY MARCOTTE. 
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Lincoln—-The newly organized Trades and 
Labor Council is preparing to boost organization. 
A union of electricians has been chartered. For- 
mer employees are recalled when firms take on 
workers.—R. E. Dickson. 

Waukegan.—Bartenders report gains in mem- 
bership. The Central Council keeps members 
posted on the — YY and Wagner Labor 
Relations Acts. ork in the building line is 
slowing up but factory work is going along fairly 
well.—GEORGE NoRDSTROM. 

West Frankfort.—Progressive miners are or- 
ganizing. Discussions on the Social Security and 
Wagner Labor Relations Acts are part of the 
program in our union meetings. Fruit growers 
are hiring a few men. Some firms reemploy 
former workers.—JozE MASNER. 


INDIANA 


Kokomo.—-Garment workers have a special 
organization drive under way to unionize the 
employees of the Reliance Mfg. Company. A 
union of retail clerks with 40 members has been 
installed. In all factories, except the Reliance 
Mfg. Company, the practice is to reemploy for- 
mer workers, but at the Reliance Company new 
workers are taken on because they can be secured 
for a lower wage.—H. E. VINCENT. 

Kokomo.—Stove mounters, retail clerks, truck 
drivers are working under open charters. All 
A. F. of L. unions are increasing their member- 
ship due to the drives being conducted. Notices 
on Social Security and the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Acts are carried in the Labor Review, our 
official labor paper. Except in the building 
trades, conditions are slow due to invoices and 
summer shutdowns in the factories —RAYMOND 
ALEXANDER. 

Marion.—Employees of the following firms 
have been organized into unions—Spencer Car- 
dinal Corporation with about 400 members, 
Lindley Box and Paper Company with 110, 
Osborne Paper Company with 150, Foster Fowler 
Glass Company with 235 and the Indiana Fibre 
Products with 300. Former employees are given 
preference when firms enlarge working force. 
Every effort is made to keep members advised of 
the benefits and rights under the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act——ALviIN BARRETT. 

Terre Haute——All laundries in the city have 
been organized 100 per cent and agreements 
governing conditions of work and wages have 
been signed. The hourly rate is 28 and 30 cents, 
an increase of from 3 to 5 cents an hour together 
with the closed shop. The WPA and PWA 
have cut down on their program and as a con- 
sequence a number have lost their jobs. All 42 
locals meeting in our Labor Temple are kept 
well advised as to the merits of both the Social 
Security and Wagner Labor Relations Acts.— 
JACOB JUNKER. 
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Use Copper to end 


the expense of Rust 


Why invite rust expense by installing gutters, 
rain-pipes and flashings of any metal less durable 


than Copper? 


Roof flashings around chimneys, 


dormers and other projections where leaks are 
likely to occur, and copper gutters and rain-pipes 
identified by the Anaconda trade-mark, give 
many extra years of expense-free service. And 
you can get this high quality material from your 


local sheet metal or roofing contractor. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 








IOWA 


Burlington.—Mill workers and wood workers, 
machinists, sheet metal workers, clerks, cleaners 
and dyers and bartenders have organization 
campaigns in progress. A union of butcher 
workmen has been chartered. Painters and car- 
penters are busy. Employment, otherwise, is not 
improving. Former employees are given pref- 
erence when firms rehire.—J. O. JONES. 

Cedar Rapids.—All unions are conducting or- 
ganization drives. A union of foundry em- 
ployees has been chartered. All that can be done 
is being done to keep our members advised as to 
the Social Security and Wagner Labor Relations 
Acts. Employment is picking up.—CLype H. 
WHITE. 

Muscatine.—We are trying to interest the mill- 
men in unionization—there are about 850 of 
them. Unemployment has decreased quite a bit 
but it will not last as there are a couple of road 
jobs that will be completed in a short time and 
men will be let out then.—J. U. REHMEL. 

Ottumwa.—A union of hod carriers has just 
been formed. Butcher workmen, motion picture 
operators and painters have organization cam- 
paigns in progress. Through the central body, 
we keep the unions advised on the Social Se- 


curity and Wagner Labor Relations Acts. Em- 
ployment is improving and firms are taking on 
workers.—EDWARD RANDALL. 


KENTUCKY 


Paducah.—Unions of bakery workers with 20 
members and coopers with 105 members have 
been chartered. The employment situation is im- 
proving with railroads, packing houses, bakeries 
and department stores taking on workers. In 
many instances where workers were let out be- 
cause of reduction of force, when firms start tak- 
ing back employees the former workers are given 
first consideration. Daily we give some class of 
employees full information on the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act—at present the writer is working 
to organize the clerks in stores and with the idea 
of organizing the meat cutters and butchers a 
meeting has been arranged.—W. K. WALL. 

Paducah.—About 516 hosiery workers have 
been organized under the banner of the A. F. 
of L.; laundry workers with a membership of 
58; coopers’ union with 125 and a union of 
bakery workers with 25 charter members. The 
hosiery company has resumed operations em- 
ploying some 673 employees. There was a strike 
at this concern which lasted some three or four 
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weeks. Approximately 150 men were laid off 
by the Illinois Central Railroad. All other lines 
of employment are improving. Workers that 
were on strike at the hosiery firm were reinstated 
to their former positions and contracts drawn up 
specifying that old workers should be taken back. 
Laundry workers, teamsters and chauffeurs, ice 
cream makers, dairy workers, coopers, hosiery 
mill employees, bakery workers, retail clerks and 
bartenders have organization campaigns in prog- 
ress.—G. D. SISSON. 

Louisville-—Most organizations are putting on 
some form of organization drive but especial 
efforts are being made by the writer in behalf 
of the Central Labor Union. Three Federal 
Labor Unions have been chartered in addition 
to unions of creamery workers, butcher work- 
men and teamsters. Many industries are laying 
off employees due to seasonal low productions, 
while other lay-offs are used to intimidate and 
prevent workers from affiliating with a trade 
union. Where union agreements exist, former 
employees are given preference.—J. T. Woop- 
WARD. 


MICHIGAN 


Kalamazoo.—T wo Federal Labor Unions have 
been chartered with combined membership of 
500. Unions of bill posters with 10 members and 
cleaners and dyers with 30 have been installed. 
These new unions and our truck drivers and 
retail clerks’ unions are actively organizing. 
The majority of our factories are taking on work- 
ers and this is helping our unemployment situa- 
tion. Former employees are given preference 
when firms rehire—GeEorGE HEATH. 

Marquette—New unions of bartenders and 
chauffeurs have been formed. Painters, bar- 
tenders, truck drivers and chauffeurs are active 
in the organization field. Employment is on the 
upgrade with painters and carpenters receiving 
a generous share of work. Old employees are 
taken back by firms when they need to increase 
their working force-—PrTER D. MARTEL. 


MINNESOTA 


International Falls—All unions have organ- 
ization campaigns in progress. New unions 
have been chartered of carpenters with 25 mem- 
bers, laundry workers with 11 and gas station 
attendants with 22. So far former employees 
have been given preference when firms rehire. 
The employment situation is improving. The 
Trades and Labor Assembly keep the locals ad- 
vised of the benefits under the Social Security 
Act.—W. E. READMAN. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Gulfport—Practically all unions along the 
coast are actively working to bring in new mem- 
bers and are meeting with considerable success. 
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It is predicted that the common laborers will 
double their membership within thirty days, 
Three new local unions have been chartered, 
The Mississippi Labor Journal, the official pub- 
lication of the Central Labor Union, is now and 
has been in the past giving wide publicity to the 
provisions of the Social Security and Wagner 


Labor Relations Acts. The skilled workers are 
practically all working and there is a scarcity of 
carpenters and brickmasons. Former employees 
have preference at work.—T. M. FREEMAN. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City—We are making organization 
drives in all trades and industries. Unions of 
warehouse workers, terra cotta workers, retail 
clerks and filling station attendants have been 
chartered. When organizing we use the Wagner 
Act as a talking point with good effect and in 
this way explain to potential members the bene- 
fits and rights to which they are entitled. In 
spite of the mid-summer slack all firms seem 
fairly busy. When union labor controls the job, 
the older employees go back first when firms re- 
hire. There is a tendency on the part of un- 
organized industries to give preference to new 
and younger men.—Harry S. HELGESEN. 

Springfield—New unions of meat cutters with 
200 members, cleaning and dyehouse workers 
with 250, grain processors with 75, planing mill 
employees with 125 and milk wagon drivers with 
50 have been organized. Meat cutters, poultry 
handlers, stock yard employees, retail butchers, 
operating engineers, truck drivers, garment 
workers and others who have organization cam- 
paigns in progress report from 50 to 100 per 
cent increased membership. ‘The employment 
situation is improving. Nearly all firms report 
no seasonal slack in business. In railroad and 
skilled trades, former employees are given pref- 
erence when work forces are increased. This 
is not the rule in unskilled and manual labor.— 
J. R. ANDREWS. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—New unions have been chartered of 
truck drivers with 400 members, laundry work- 
ers with 50, bartenders with 50 and post office 
maintenance with 50. Material has been fur- 
nished all unions on the subjects of the Social 
Security and Wagner Labor Relations Acts. The 
employment situation is improving with the 
building trades and road construction industries 
taking on workers. Farmers are using harvest 
hands. As a general rule former employees are 
given preference when firms increase their work 
forces.—BriTT Pryor. 

Lincoln.——New unions have been reported of 
newspaper mailers with 21 members, roofers 
with 18, bakery workers with 38 and retail clerks 
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“FREEDOM AND A FRIEND!” 


Guided by the watchful eye and faithful care of dogs ra 
by The Seeing Eye organization in Morristown, N. J., many 
blind men and women are today going about freely and ‘safely: 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 
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ceing lye. 


wot blind persons say the world is 
Mina. Everyone with whom they come 
in contact wants to help, but only a few of 
the sightless men and women in this 
country are able to have Seeing Eye dogs. 


Too many people take their own “seeing 
eyes”’ for granted. They fail to realize that 
neglect may lead to blindness. It is esti- 
mated that the eyesight of more than half 
of the 114,000 blind persons in the United 
States could have been saved by modern 
medical science had steps been taken in 
time. Much of the trouble is due to neglect 
of the eyes during infancy and early child- 
hood. Surely this knowledge should prompt 
everyone—especially parents—to guard 
against the tragic waste of human sight. 


What are the causes and what are the 
symptoms of imperfect eyesight? 


Nearsightedness, farsightedness and astig- 
matism are the most common causes of eye 
trouble, which usually can be corrected by 
glasses. Diseases of the eye, involving per- 
manent impairment of vision, are extremely 
serious. Sometimes they are the result of 
unsuspected kidney disease, diabetes or 
syphilis, and if untreated may eventually 
lead to blindness. Expert medical care is 
essential. 


Common symptoms of eyestrain may be 
“diminishing vision,” severe, recurring 
headache, insomnia or dizziness. People 
may fail to realize the damage done to the 
eyes by carelessly straining them in dim 
light. It is harmful to read in bed unless the 
head and shoulders are propped up, the 
page well lighted and held below the line 
of vision. Never use eyewashes, ointments, 
salves or other remedies unless advised by 
an eye specialist. 


As people grow older there is a gradual 
lessening of elasticity in the lens of the eye. 
The muscle does not work as freely as it did 
formerly. It becomes more and more diffi- 
cult to read and see close work clearly with- 
out corrective glasses. 


Testing the eyesight of school #3 
children is required by lawin most ~y¢ 
States, but no law compels adults 
to have their eyes examined regu- 
larly. Every grown person should 
see an eyesight specialist at least 
once in two years, if he or she would 
continue to enjoy the blessing of 
good vision. 

We shall be glad to send you, free, 
the Metropolitan booklet “Care of 
the Eyes.’’ Simply address Booklet 
Department 9-F-37. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Copyright, 1937, by Metropolitan Life 1 
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with 16. Building trades are working steadily. 
A Federal Labor Union was founded consisting 
of the employees of the Cushman Motor Com- 
pany.—WILLIAM M. MorpHew. 

Omaha.—Painters, sign writers, teamsters, 
laundry workers and cleaners and dyers have 
organization campaigns in progress. A laborers’ 
union with roo members has been chartered. 
The tendency when firms expand is to hire 
younger men.—JosEPH L. Gross. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—Unions have been formed of milk 
and ice cream wagon drivers with approxi- 
mately 400 members, laundry workers with 250, 
embossing workers with about 175, insurance 
agents with 150, gas meter workers with 125, 
meat cutters with 175 and employees of the 
Burdick Company, manufacturers of tin cans. 
Union members are instructed from time to time 
as to the provisions of the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act. All indications point to a steady rise 
in employment, especially among the building 
trades. Only in organized establishments are 
former employees given preference when the 
work force is to be increased.—GegorceE W. Cox. 

Massena.—Application has been made for a 
charter for a union of glove workers at Ogdens- 
burg with 50 members. Aluminum workers have 
an organization campaign in progress. The 
employment situation is improving with the 
Aluminum Company of America and the paper 
mills taking on workers. Former employees are 
called back if available and all skilled workers 
up to 65 years of age are being taken care of 
but for unskilled work employers hire younger 
men.—FRANK R. MEYERS. 

Norfolk.—The employment situation is im- 
proving with the St. Regis Paper Corporation 
taking on about r50 men. This firm is planning 
to open a mill at Raymondville that will give 
work to 200 men. Former employees are given 
preference at employment if they pass the physi- 
cal test.—JAy M. CLARKE. 


OHIO 


Byesville.—The central body is making an ef- 
fort to organize several new unions. The team- 
sters have taken in dairy wagon drivers which 
adds about 50 new members to their union. 
Very few men are being hired but former em- 
ployees are given preference. Conditions are 
growing worse in this county with the WPA 
rolls being reduced from 1,300 to 700. The re- 
employment office has a thousand people regis- 
tered for work.—Curtis C. HEApy. 

Cincinnati—The Carpenters’ District Council 
has placed five men in the field and they have 
been successful in organizing planing mills and 
have presented an agreement. The culinary 
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trades have increased their membership over 
too per cent. An increase in membership has 
been reported by the teamsters and building 
tradesmen. Employees of the following com- 
panies have been organized and unions char- 
tered: Crosley Radio Corporation with 2,940 
employees, Moeschl-Edwards Company with 33, 
M. B. Farrin Company with 360, Schott Mfg. Co. 
with 60, John Van Range Company with 43, 
Municipal Employees with 780, Donaldson Art 
Sign Company, Strietmann Biscuit Company with 
400, Railway Supply Company with 48, Palmer 
Thermometer Company with 48, Kolmar Recti- 
fier Company with 130, Gibson Hotel, Sinton 
Hotel, Alms Hotel, Metropole Hotel, Netherland 
Plaza Hotel, closed shop contract for about 3,000; 
laundry workers with 1,000, Ficks-Reed Com- 
pany with 150, Michaels Art Bronze Company 
with 150, Lang Bros. with 25, Grimm Iron Works 
with 8, Stacey Mfg. Company with 90, Steward 
Iron Works with 200, Reliance Art Metal Com- 
pany with 25, Metal Crafts Company with 2s, 
Newman Bros. Company with 120, Jones & 
Laughlin with 70, Alvey Ferguson Company with 
150, R. B. Clothing Company with 290, Kroger 
Baking Company & Food Department with 350, 
King Drug Company with 190, Fox Jewelry 
Company with 300, Poultry, Egg, & Fish with 
100, Comello Clothing Company with 400, Wads- 
worth Watch Case Company with 35, Job Plating 
Industry with 125, Schulte Brass Company and 
Metal Polishers with 100. The employment sit- 
uation is improving and many firms are taking 
on additional workers. ‘The firms which are 
organized reemploy former workers and some of 
the other industries do likewise —Jack Hurst. 

Coshocton.—New unions have been formed of 
the employees of the North Plant American Art 
Works, and the Carnation Milk Company. Ma- 
chinists and truck drivers are interested in form- 
ing a union of their craft. Usually former em- 
ployees are taken on when vacancies occur. In 
about thirty days the Indianapolis Glove Com- 
pany will be taking on workers—WILLIAM J. 
BARRETT. 

Coshocton.—Retail clerks are organizing. A 
federal labor union, with 104 members, was 
chartered. The employment situation is im- 
proving. Former employees when firms are re- 
hiring are given preference.—H. C. DEAVER. 

Elyria—An organizing drive is in progress by 
machinists. Unions of machinists with 100 mem- 
bers, teamsters and truck drivers with 250 and 
a federal labor union with about 50 members 
have been chartered. Through our Central 
Labor Union members are advised of their rights 
under both the Social Security and Wagner La- 
bor Relations Acts. Employment is just about 
holding its own. Firms reemploy former em- 
ployees when they are available-—ALvA Kemp. 

Hamilton.—New unions have been formed of 
filling station operators, auto mechanics and help- 
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ers, sheet metal workers. The building crafts 
have agreements carrying increased pay and the 
closed shop. The employment situation is im- 
proving.—JoE GALLAGHER. 

Zanesville.—All local unions are gaining in 
membership. New unions have been organized 
of bartenders and culinary workers with 72 
members, brick and clay workers with 407, milk 
salesmen and dairy workers with 78, truck drivers 
with 45 and grocery clerks with 42. These 
unions are now negotiating for wage scales and 
agreements. Plans are going forward for a big 
Labor Day celebration. Total organized under 
A. F. of L, in Zanesville is 4,200.—ARTHUR H. 
BISCHOFF, 


OREGON 


Klamath Falls—Unions of retail clerks with 
70 members, bakery workers with 21, cleaners 
and dyers with 40, were chartered recently. In 
Medford four new unions were installed—retail 
clerks with 50 members, butchers with 23, culi- 
nary workers with 65 and bakery workers with 
16. Employment is slowing up in the building 
trades but holding steady in other lines—A. L. 
RICE, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bradford.—Truck drivers, machinists, barbers, 
waitresses and bartenders are conducting organ- 
izing campaigns. Truck drivers are signing 
new agreements every day. The employment 
situation is improving with every available 
building tradesman employed.—JosePpH A. Bort- 
TONE. 

Lancaster—A lock makers’ union with 107 
members and a teamsters’ union with 100 mem- 
bers has been organized. In addition to these 
two unions, the carpenters and painters are con- 
ducting organizing campaigns. The Hamilton 
Watch Company is adding to its working force. 
The employment situation is slowly improving. 
New workers appear to get the preference when 
firms take on employees.—GEoRGE J. KAMM. 

Lebanon.—Musicians are conducting an or- 
ganizing campaign. The writer is making an 
effort to form a central labor union—C. R. 
MILLER. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence.—Auto mechanics and machinists 
are conducting an organizing drive. Members 
are kept informed of the provisions of the Social 
Security and Wagner Labor Relations Acts. 
Firms are taking on workers and the employ- 
ment situation is improving. Mostly new work- 
ers are hired when firms increase their working 
forces.—ELWIN S. PAINE. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia.—A new union of musicians has 
been chartered with 35 members. Painters, car- 
penters, bricklayers and musicians are conducting 
organizing campaigns. July and August are 
always dull months. In most cases new workers 
are hired when firms expand.—Georce H. BLAck- 
BURN. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls.—This city and state is becoming 
union minded and quite a little activity is stirred 
up in all lines of work. One hundred and fifty 
truck drivers signed up for a union; creamery 
workers organized with 75 charter members; 
carpenters and painters are making a drive. 
Craftsmen are all employed and with the beauti- 
ful crop outlook, common labor should get a fair 
break from now until late in the fall. In many 
cases former employees are taken on when firms 
rehire, but there is also still a tendency to hire 
new workers at lower wages.—JosEPpH W. 
STEMBER. 


TENNESSEE 


Johnson City.—All local unions are increasing 
their membership, with the organizing work 
being done by the Central Labor Union’s organ- 
izing committee. A new union of bridge and 
structural iron workers signed a contract with 
the Johnson City Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany carrying a 5 cent an hour wage increase 
with another 5 cent an hour increase due in 
four months and this local is to be the sole bar- 
gaining agency for all employees. It has 100 
members. Other new unions are—teamsters and 
chauffeurs with 90 members, stationary engineers 
with approximately 100, and employees of the 
hardwood floor companies with 100o—in this lat- 
ter union we expect shortly to raise the member- 
ship to 600 or more. The employment situation 
is getting along just fine with the building trades 
busy and almost every day application blanks 
come in for some local union. The tendency 
seems to be to employ new members.—D. C. 
Lone. 

Nashville—A local union of colored car- 
penters has been formed with 40 members. Fur- 
niture workers have a union of 75 members 
with prospects of increasing to 300 members. All 
building trades unions are taking in new mem- 
bers. The employment situation is improving. 
In most cases former employees are called for 
only when they are making every effort to pre- 
vent their employees from organizing —E. E. 
Woopwarb. 


TEXAS 


Austin.—Organizing drives are in progress by 
the tailors, culinary workers and barbers. 
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nine workers of the Texas Public Service have 
formed a union. There is quite a lot of small 
building going on and in addition we have sev- 
eral Government dams in process of construction. 
This has helped our unemployment. Former em- 
ployees are given preference when firms rehire.— 
R. M. Huey. 

Galveston.—All building tradesmen have re- 
ceived increased pay ranging from 20 to 65 
cents an hour. Unions of teamsters, bookkeepers, 
typists and accountants, watchmen and dock 
workers have been chartered. Efforts are being 
made to organize packing house workers. There 
is a general pick up in all lines of work. We 
are trying to interest union members in building 
a Labor Temple.—W. P. SINNOTT. 

Waco.—The organizing committee of our Cen- 
tral Labor Union is busy with organization ac- 
tivities along A. F. of L. lines. We are anxious 
to keep Waco on a high plane as far as Organ- 
ized Labor is concerned and have under con- 
struction, work at Baylor University, the Penny 
Building, 25 homes under Resettlement at Mc- 
Gregor and many new residences which amount 
to nearly a half million dollars in expenditure.— 
R. F, SHEAROD, 





UTAH 


Marmon Body 
Works have formed a union. A charter has been 


Ogden.—Employees at the 


issued for the retail clerks. The auto mechanics’ 
strike has been satisfactorily settled and contract 
signed. Employees at the Hotel Ben Lombard 
have received wage increases of from 30 to 100 
per cent and shorter hours. A close watch is 
kept on employers as to the Social Security de- 
ductions.—R. H. FULLER. 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria.—Bus drivers have been chartered 
with 15 members. The writer is endeavoring to 
familiarize all unionists with the provisions of 
the Social Security and Wagner Labor Relations 
Acts. As near as the writer can ascertain all of 
the former employees are at work and outsiders 
are now being employed.—V. H. Mars. 

Hampton.—Through the cooperation of the 
Laundry Workers’ International Union two 
plants in Newport News have been organized, 
and 70 workers formed a union. The Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company con- 
tinues to furlough and discharge employees 
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claiming lack of work, but they have three boats 
to lay down and four more to build and com- 
plete.—EarL E. GUSTAFSON. 

Lynchburg.—Garment workers and stage em- 
ployees are actively organizing. Unions have 
been chartered of musicians and pressmen. Em- 
ployment is on the upgrade. If former workers 
are old in years, as a rule, they are not taken 
back and younger people take their place— 
SALLIE D, CLINEBELL. 

Petersburg.—Unions have been chartered of 
garment workers with approximately 200 mem- 
bers, and optical workers with 500. The Peters- 
burg-Hopewell Central Labor Union has ap- 
pointed a Social Security Committee to inform 
the entire membership of the provisions of the 
Act. Several cases before the National Labor 
Relations Board have been decided in our favor. 
Employment in general has increased somewhat 
with most of the industrial plants taking on 
workers, It is usually the custom of plants here 
to rehire those laid off at dull periods before 
hiring new workers.—JoHN A. TITMUS. 


WASHINGTON 


Port Angeles.—A new union of auto mechanics 
has been chartered. Building laborers have 


increased their membership from 7 to 93 members 
in six months; teamsters from 37 to 140 and car- 
penters from 67 to 163 in the same period of 
time. The employment situation is improving. 
If former employees have good records they are 
taken back first by firms when rehiring. Build- 
ing contractors employ union labor 100 per cent. 
—Wa ter A. Lee. 


Spokane.—Retail clerks are now organizing 
but interference is had from their employers by 
telling them not to form a union and they feel 
like they may be discharged if they do. Unions 
have been chartered of brick and clay workers 
with 78 members, flour, feed and cereal with 
over 200, cement workers with 69 and laundry 
and dry cleaning workers with over 400. Ef- 
forts are made at all union meetings to familiar- 
ize union men with their rights under the Wag- 
ner Act. Building trades seem to be short of 
men. Laundries are putting on extra workers 
as their hours have been cut to eight a day. New 
workers are generally employed when firms ex- 
pand.—MaArTIN GRAF. 

















WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—A Federal Labor Union com- 
posed of State Road Maintenance men has been 
chartered. The union has approximately 300 
members. Teamsters, meat cutters and building 
trades are active along organization lines. Em- 
ployment is slowing up. Construction work is 
not so active. Practically all former employees 
are given preference, unless they happen to be 
getting along in years. They are then given a 
physical examination and disqualified in the 
majority of cases—THOMAS CAIRNS, 

Clarksburg.—Flint glass workers and retail 
clerks are interested in organizing campaigns. 
Employment is improving. The Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company and the building trades are tak- 
ing on workers. Former employees are given 
preference when firms increase working forces. 
—STANLEY R. MEREDITH. 

Fairmont.—New unions have been chartered 
as follows—iron, steel and tin workers with 180 
members, coal processing and coke workers with 
160, bakery and confectionery workers with 60 
and electrical and radio workers with 200. 
These unions are carrying on intensive organi- 
zation campaigns. The Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act is responsible for contracts being signed 
with newly organized groups. Former employees 
are given preference when firms rehire—H. A. 
ALLTOP. 

Princeton.—Our Central Labor Union is ac- 
tively engaged in organization activities. The- 
ater ushers and cashiers have received a charter 
under the motion picture operators. The raile 
roads are hiring a great many at present to fill 
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pension vacancies. Employment is on the up- 
grade. In most instances employers take on 
former workers when they rehire or add to their 
force—EARL J. PRESTON. 


WISCONSIN 


Oshkosh.—Retail clerks, bartenders, hotel and 
restaurant employees, laundry workers and dry 
cleaners and trunk workers are putting on special 
organizing drives. ‘The unions of millmen under 
the Carpenters have settled their difficulties in 
all but one plant. The Foster-Lothman Company 
has taken on 250 men. Only skilled workers are 
replaced when firms rehire. Unskilled workers 
are not called back and younger men are taken 
on in their former jobs.—Myron O. Jovaac. 

Rothschild.—The following unions have been 
chartered—bakery workers with 75 members, 
bartenders with 50, truck drivers with 400, auto 
mechanics with 60, box factory workers with 
150, piston ring workers with 50, novelty work- 
ers with 60, battery workers with 175, rubber 
and woolen workers with 145, veneer workers 
with 175 and sash and door workers with 300. 
The unemployment situation is improving. 
Former employees are given preference in the 
majority of cases—ALBERT R. PRIEBE. 

Yakima.—Firemen and oilers, laundry work- 
ers, beauticians, barbers, culinary workers and 
clerks have organization drives in progress. 
Employment is on the upgrade. In the majority 
of cases former workers are given preference 
when firms rehire. Contractor for the Rosa 
Dam has been employing new workers—JoHN 
C, Varco. 


TEMPORAL 


For me not yet the timeless tides that sweep 
Black channels between stars. I keep 

The little landmarks of a temporal day, 
Sun-marked by flowers and the moon’s slow ray 
Zoning the fragrant fields. I rest 

Upon the pulse, the tides, the crest 


And hollow of all life. 


I am the dial 


Shadow-marked, the measured phial 
Sand-running, the spaced and gradual drip 
Of falling silver, the swung pendulum. 
Rhymed to the moon’s low regulating hum, 
Set me by clover, steady me with bees, 

Not yet the time for timeless mysteries. 


—Marion Brown SHELTON. 
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